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A NEW HUNTING NOVEL. 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 
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and 6 Illustrations by G. D. Armour. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





THE BARON DE BOOK WORMS iN ‘PUNCH.’ 


‘Miss Badsworth is indeed a most amiable person, but her niece, Miss 
Lavinia Badsworth, is one of the sweetest heroines whose acquaintance the 
impressionable Baron has ever hed the opportunity of making; and if she be 
a portrait, then is Mr. Eyre Hussey to be greatly envied his knowledge of the 
original. Here is a perfectly pure, country-scented, fresh-air story, simple as it 
can be made, and, granting the eccentricity of one character, perfectly natural ; 
yet so cleverly managed that you are interested in it from start to finish.’ 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 


‘If there breathes the man with soul so dead that the sight of a pack of 
dappled hounds with waving tails, of well-groomed horses and pink-coated riders, 
rouses no answering thrill within his breast, let him avoid Mr. Eyre Hussey’s new 
novel, for it is a hunting novel pure and simple; hounds and horses, kennels, 
stables, and runs across country are its theme.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘A hunting story is often one which only followers of the hounds will be 
interested in. It is not so with Mr. Hussey’s. The reader who has never 
witnessed a fox hunt will enjoy this story as much as the keenest sportsman.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘A lifelike hunting story is among the very good things that modern fiction 
has to give us. Here, in Mr. Eyre Hussey’s animated pages, is the true atmosphere 
of kennel, covert, and field. He shows good sport to the end of the chapter, and 
presents us with the piquant novelty of a bewitching little lady huntsman, as 
gameascanbe. ‘ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.,” is a very model of its kind. . . . It is 
as good a hunting story as we have ever read, and the most original.’ 


COURT JOURNAL. 


‘Mr. Eyre Hussey loves hunting, and is evidently no mean performer. He not 
only talks the language of the country, but is familiar with its dialect, and there is 
a healthy, breezy tone about his book which stirs the blood even of the desk-tired 
worker, while it must make the pulses of the open-air man leap. . . . It has life, 
colour, and atmosphere, and is written with ease and vivacity which carry the 
reader along without a check, until, like the best day’s sport, the book comes to 
an end.’ 


YORKSHIRE POST. 


‘There is grit in it, with some capital descriptions of twenty minutes’ spins, and 
a knowledge of the technique of the sport that followers of hounds will appreciate. 
Eyre Hussey writes with some of the vim that characterised Whyte Melville’s 
work, and we hope the success of “ Miss Badsworth, M.¥.H.,” will be encourage- 
ment to make another cast in the same direction.’ 
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Hay Fever. 


By Water Herries Pottock anp Guy C. PoL.ock. 


CHAPTER XI. 


E have not permitted ourselves to dwell in detail on what 
things befell Mark Hawley in the time between his entry 

into the Grange dripping wet and his emerging from the house 
dry outside but not inside. It may now be stated that when he 
came out from the house to take his place in the snorting motor- 
car, recognition of him as ‘Mr. Hawley, the detective,’ might 
have been something difficult. Had he lent himself to the ex- 
travagances of purely fictitious detection, then, indeed, his some- 
what eccentric appearance might have passed for a disguise. To 
be brief, his still heated brow was surmounted by a cap of ancient 
pattern, known as a ‘ deerstalker.’ This had been the Professor’s 
contribution to the general rehabilitation of Hawley, who had 
seized upon it as at once becoming by its shape and symbolic in its 
appellation. For his coat, a sober morning garment, provided from 
the butler’s wardrobe, not much could be said. Admirable though 
it was in texture, it was plain that the garment had been cut in 
strict accordance with a limited supply of cloth. Mr. Hawley’s 
hands and wrists protruded from the sleeves like those of an over- 
grown schoolboy, and when he bent in obeisance to the ladies 
there was an ominous sound of rending, which made Archie and 
Sir George bundle him hastily into the motor before the astonished 
party could fully take in or appreciate the oddity of trousers, very 
long and narrow, clinging desperately to limbs in no way exiguous., 
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‘I hope,’ said the Professor, ‘ that the curriculum—if one may 
so describe the antithesis of a Roman chariot—will carry you 
safely and swiftly, Mr. Hawley.’ 

‘Tf I were not,’ said the rather flustered detective, ‘ so bothered 
with these trousers.’ 

‘Take care of the coat,’ advised Archie, ‘ and the trousers will 
take care of themselves.’ 

* Ah, well, off we go. Needs must when the devil drives,’ said 
Hawley, and with these, and with some words already recorded from 
Sir George Paston, the detective was swept down the drive in a 
puffing and jolting car, in the driving of which the poor man 
before very long had some reason to suspect the very personage 
to whom he had lightly referred of being concerned. 

‘I hope there’s nothing wrong,’ said the Professor, going back 
into the house, ‘but I never heard the car make such curious 
noises before.’ 

Almost at the same moment, the unlucky Hawley, having 
recovered from the sudden jerk which almost threw him out of 
the tonneau as they rounded the near gate-post of the drive, was 
expressing to the chauffeur an almost identical hope. 

‘We shall do all right,’ answered this man at the wheel, who 
affected for the occasion a grim and anxious taciturnity, which, 
like the behaviour of the car, may or may not have had some 
connection with a recent conversation between Peter Gurney—so 
was the driver called—and Sir George Paston. 

‘You are sure there is no danger of a breakdown, my good 
fellow 2’ 

* Not as long as she fires all right.’ 

‘Fires! Who fires ?’ asked Hawley anxiously. ‘This is quite 
new and of the utmost importance. Who fires ?’ 

‘The car,’ said Peter; and if he did not add ‘ you fool,’ the 
omission was not for want of temptation. 

Hawley had no time to be conscious of timidity or the reverse, 
with his whole mind centred on the chase, and every nerve strung 
in the hope of overtaking what he called, in conversation with 
Peter, ‘ the miscreant ’—a word which, rolled round his tongue, he 
found almost as blessed as Mesopotamia itself. In spite of his 
preoccupation, however, it did seem to him that motoring was a 
strangely overrated diversion. Travelling, as it seemed to his 
inexperienced mind that they were doing, at fifty miles an hour, 
was startling if stimulating. The car rattled along the flat with 
that fearsome clanking and clamour which suggests the presence of 
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numberless nuts, and bolts, and screws that may go to pieces and 
wreck the whole caboodle. She jolted, and whizzed, and screeched 
down the hills, and she hurled herself up them, assisted by Peter 
at the hand-pump—Peter the silent, whom Mr. Hawley frantically 
clutched at the first time of his using it, under a clear impression 
that the only being who knew the workings of the beast was 
trying to throw himself overboard. 

When this little episode was over the journey went rather 
more quietly. From muttered exclamations by Peter, Mr. Hawley 
began to judge that there was something wrong with the mysterious 
process of ‘firing.’ Certainly there was a loss of speed; and it 
was at this moment that the detective’s eyes, anxiously piercing 
the gloom, caught sight of a something dancing oddly and erratically 
over the road ahead of them. 

‘Is that a bicyclist ?’ asked Mr. Hawley, in what, intended by 
him for a cautious whisper, was turned by a sudden jolt into a 
scarce articulate grunt. 

Peter brought the car to a standstill, looked carefully ahead, 
and opined that it was a light cart. 

‘Ass!’ said Mr. Hawley; ‘it is a bicyclist—the bicyclist, the 
miscreant’; and, having once more emitted this enticing word, he 
leaned back, saying : ‘On, Peter, on! Make her spin.’ 

With a bang and a crash and a rattle and a dash off they went 
again, Mr. Hawley clinging on by one eyelid and keeping the other 
eye busily on the look-out. But the fury of their progress was short- 
lived. After leaping along for some three hundred yards at such 
a pace that the revolution of the motor almost kept pace with the 
frantic beats of the detective’s heart, they had got very near the figure 
ahead of them. There was no mistaking the creature. A bicyclist 
it was, and a very eccentric bicyclist to boot, wobbling at times 
from side to side of the road in a fashion which seemed to betoken 
great inexperience, or great exhaustion, or both, and anon making 
quite unexpectedly a steady, swift, straight run for some way with 
such precision that a spectator might have wondered if the previous 
zigzags were not an optical illusion. The joy of battle lit Mr. 
Hawley’s eyes, which threw ahead ferocious glances that almost 
obviated the necessity for the motor’s large acetylene lamps, 
lighted, to save trouble, before they started. 

‘I have him now,’ he muttered, ‘in the hollow of my hand, 
He cannot escape me’; and Mr. Hawley’s hand, still protruding in 
that eccentric way from the inadequate sleeve of the butler’s morning 
coat, closed and unclosed with fevered excitement. At the very 
B2 
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moment, however, when the doom of the ‘ miscreant’ seemed 
irrevocably sealed, a sudden lurch almost threw the car into the 
ditch, and the detective into the hedge, and car and chase came to 
an abrupt standstill. 

Mr. Hawley, to borrow a phrase from old-time novels, muttered 
a fearful execration when he found himself condemned to watch 
his quarry painfully but successfully ascend the hill they were 
beginning to breast, and slowly turn the corner at the top. 

*‘ And what, sir,’ he continued, turning to Peter, who seemed to 
be sorely troubled with a sudden fit of coughing, ‘is the meaning of 
this ?’ 

‘I always warned the Professor,’ said Peter very deliberately, 
‘against this here new cylinder,’ with which cryptic statement 
he descended from his seat and crawled underneath the body of 
the car with an ease and alacrity that were quite evidently the 
result of long practice. While he scraped, and scratched, and 
screwed, and oiled, and grunted, coming out every now and then 
to snatch a fresh tool from the bag and disappear once more, 
Mr. Hawley sat fuming and fussing in the car. ‘ Monstrous—out- 
rageous—unforgiveable,’ were ejaculations let drop by him on 
each occasion of Peter’s reappearance. At last the latter, turning 
viciously on his passenger, said : 

‘Suppose you try what you can do? I can’t make out ’— 
this was literally true—‘ that there’s anything much the matter 
with her.’ 

To Peter’s surprise, not to say alarm, Mr. Hawley, taking the 
desperate resolve of a hunter demented by the escape of the hunted, 
replied, with a terrible calm : 

‘Very well. Give me the reins—I mean the buttons—I mean 
the handles.’ 

Then, before Peter had time to comply with this confused 
request or to utter a word of warning, the great detective addressed 
himself to the task of discovering which wheel to turn, or knob to 
pull or press to make the confounded affair start. As no success 
met his first efforts, he applied the counsel which he distinctly 
remembered having read somewhere—as a matter of fact, in a 
comic paper, though this he unluckily did not remember in time— 
to ‘ pull everything you see and put your foot on everything else.’ 
The result was appalling. Before he knew where he was, the car 
seemed to be convulsed, then gave a monstrous grunt, and then 
flew, so to speak, from under Mr. Hawley’s hand like a thing 
possessed. With a frenzy born part of alarm and part of genius, 
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Mr. Hawley stamped hard on the floor of the car, and wildly turned 
the wheel on which his right hand happened to rest. How or why 
the thing happened is not a question which need trouble anybody. 
Moreover, neither Mr. Hawley nor Peter, who stood gaping with 
horror in the road, and crying ‘ Oh, Sir Jarge!’ could ever say ; 
but in a moment the car was lying overturned in the ditch, and 
Mr. Hawley, with a majestic if grotesque dignity, was surveying 
the havoc he had wrought, from the elevated if uncomfortable 
shelter of a tall blackthorn hedge, which had received his august 
body in its flight, much as the cup receives the ball. Mr. Hawley 
was not hurt in body, though his mind had received the rudest 
shock. An alarming sound, which had led poor Peter, who felt 
himself in some sort to be vicariously guilty of the damage, to 
fancy that his passenger was being torn limb from limb, was really 
occasioned by the last protest of the butler’s coat, which had, in 
the agile flight involuntarily taken by a body for which it was never 
fashioned, parted with an indignant hiss, making the back view 
of the Pride of New Scotland Yard more extraordinary, if possible, 
than the front view. Excepting this, however, and certain intima- 
tions that the trousers would, on the smallest excuse, follow suit, Mr. 
Hawley descended with dignity from his perch in the hedge little 
the worse for his rash experiment. The car, too, was not wholly 
overturned, but lying on one side, and Peter held out hope that 
the united strength of himself and the detective might yet get 
Humpty-Dumpty up again. In deference to the borrowed plumes, 
Mr. Hawley had to work with caution; but eventually the car 
was righted. Once more Peter wormed his way underneath, and 
once more he stayed there a considerable time. By now, how- 
ever, Mr. Hawley was resigned to failure. His nerve was shaken, 
and he was now in his inmost heart more anxious to get safely home 
than to pursue the ‘ miscreant.’ The possibility, however, of the 
said miscreant having come to grief on the machine of which his 
management was so curiously uncertain tempted Hawley to 
pursue his quest a little longer. When, after a long delay, Peter 
was once more in his seat, Hawley asked him where they were. 

‘ Five miles from the Grange,’ said Peter, ‘ and one from Little 
Stonyford.’ 

‘Is there a station at the latter locality ?’ asked Mr. Hawley, 
with a return to the grand manner of Sir Harcourt Courtly. 

‘There is a station,’ replied Peter, ‘but no train after four 
o'clock.’ 
*T alluded,’ said Mr. Hawley, ‘ to the station—the police-station.’ 
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‘Oh, yes, there’s a police-station. Wasn’t I run in for exceeding 
the legal limit only two months ago ?’ 

‘It is impossible,’ replied the great detective, ‘for the more 
highly placed officials to take cognisance of trifling matters of this 
nature. Doubtless I was informed of the occurrence at the time. 
Not being exactly a crime, however, it would scarcely come within 
my more particular province ; but, as you seem to be personally 
acquainted with the station, you shall conduct me thither.’ 

And so they urged on a somewhat less wild career. Either 
because the gear was not unaffected by the violent delights of Mr. 
Hawley’s coachmanship, or for some other reason best known to 
himself, Peter proceeded with the utmost caution until they had 
left behind them two slight bends in the road. Then, however, 


_when he saw a clear run into Little Stonyford, with not even a 


cyclist to hamper progress, he let his engine run at something near 
its top speed, promising himself, sotto voce, that the prig of a police- 
man shouldn’t forget his drive in a hurry. There was, as a matter 
of fact, small fear of Mr. Hawley’s doing that, if only, leaving the 
blackthorn hedge out of the question, because the wind whistled 
with a powerful chilliness through the gaping chasm left by the 
mutinous coat of the butler. But Mr. Hawley was to retain other 
and equally distressing impressions of perhaps the most unfor- 
gettable enterprise on which this sagacious tracker had ever em- 
barked. They were nearing the village pond of Little Stonyford 
at a terrific pace. The car rocked in agony or protest, and Mr. 
Hawley rocked with it in a similar spirit, having only time to glance 
at the pond with a shudder of recent recollection. Suddenly he 
was astonished, pleased, and enraged—the emotions followed each 
other in swift succession—to find the car stopping quickly, under 
pressure of all the brakes, and to hear a familiar tone of voice 
loudly cry, ‘Stop!’ while the equally familiar flash of a bull’s-eye 
lantern dazzled his watery eyes. When he looked about him he 
found the car surrounded by police, and before he could get out 
a word, he heard himself sharply addressed with the command to 
descend with all haste and ‘ come along,’ followed by the remark : 
* 'We’ve been laying for you, and we’ve got you this time.’ 

Mr. Hawley’s feelings were such that, did we attempt to describe 
them, we might fall on the Scylla of turgidity or into the Charybdis 
of bathos ; wherefore we beg leave to ‘ pass.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WueEn his first shock of outraged amazement had passed into a 
profound mystification, Mr. Hawley glued himself to his seat with 
a determined air, folded his arms in a manner worthy of Pettigood 
himself, glared at Sergeant Smallways, of the Little Stonyford 
police force, and inquired: ‘ What, pray, is the meaning of this 
monstrous impertinence ?’ 

His first inclination had been to descend, with swift vengeance 
in his soul, and deliver, rather in winged words than breezy blows, 
the castigation so richly deserved by the unparalleled impudence 
of these rural menials of the force. He was prevented in this 
course by the recollection of the oddity of his personal appearance. 
Although the Professor’s deerstalker gave him the rakish air of a 
poacher on the way to a beanfeast, he was yet able to preserve a 
reasonable shadow of Hawleian dignity so long as the waterproof 
apron concealed the unspeakable garments in which his lower limbs 
were encased, and so long as the vacancy of his own back was 
decently concealed by the back of the seat. For this good reason, 
then, he was disinclined to move ; and, indeed, the awful solemnity 
of his accents, backed by the evident self-confidence with which 
he added, ‘If you knew who I am; if——’ really made Sergeant 
Smallways begin to wonder whether he had made a mistake, and 
whether Detective Hawley had not been himself mistaken. This, 
thought Smallways, is no common thief, and hardly a swell- 
mobsman. Could it be that he had stopped the lord-lieutenant of 
the county or a justice of the peace ? 

Smallways, indeed, was so much inclined to caution and mis- 
giving that the motor would in all probability have been allowed 
to pass on its way if the unlucky detective had not then said : 

‘Come, come, my man, you must let us pass. I am Mr. Mark 
Hawley, of New Scotland Yard.’ 

Then came another of those shocks of this disastrous day from 
which poor Mr. Hawley—though this does not concern our story— 
was unable to recover until he had spent two months in a cure- 
house ; for no sooner was this ‘open sesame’ out of his mouth 
than Sergeant Smallways dropped a hand on his shoulder, dragged 
him from the car, and said, with biting irony : 

‘Oh, Mr. Mark Hawley, was you? Then I know the place for 
such gentlemen as you. You shall kick your heels in the cell until 
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you're tired of being Mr. Mark Hawley. Hawley, indeed ; I'll soon 
Hawley you.’ 

Each time that he heard his name thus taken in vain was 
as a fresh stab for the ill-fated detective; and when, at a time 
when he was justified in believing that insult could go no further, 
Sergeant Smallways, saying, ‘ Come, let’s have a good look at you,’ 
turned him round and flashed a light on him, first in front and 
then behind, Hawley’s dull rage was such that the most dreadful 
ideas of lawless vengeance possessed the mind of this detector 
of crime and terror of criminals. 

“Well, here is a go,’ was all the sergeant could find to say ; 
and then, when the full measure of the eccentricity of the figure 
of fun that stood beside him had sunk into his mind, he burst into 
a rapid crescendo of Homeric laughter. Indeed, he would have 
dearly liked to roll on the ground to ease his aching sides, and was 
only restrained by the fear that his victim might escape, although 
it seemed highly improbable that even the most ingenious thief 
could run very far in those trousers and that coat. When his 
mirth had somewhat subsided, he clapped a pair of handcuffs on 
to the wrists both of Hawley and of Peter; and in this strange 
guise, with gyves, common regulation gyves, upon his wrists, the 
detective of the age was marched, actually marched, by a very junior 
though zealous officer into the police-station of Little Stonyford. 

‘Well?’ said the superintendent, looking up from his desk as 
the grotesque procession entered. ‘ Have you got him ?’ 

‘Got him, you'll be bound; and I shouldn’t wonder if we 
found the swag from the Grange stowed about the car somewhere.’ 
* And who’s this with the felon ?’ asked the superintendent. 

“I be the Professor’s shover,’ answered Peter, with a gloom 
that was too deep to be entirely natural. 

‘Bad, bad, very bad,’ said the superintendent. ‘We must 
acquaint the Professor with this at the earliest opportunity. A very 
serious case indeed—a deep-laid plot—the burglar in alliance with 
the servants, and the motor-car obviously intended as an addition to 
the jewels. Lucky for us, sergeant, that Mr. Hawley happened 
to be in the neighbourhood and gave us the tip. It is a big cap- 
ture, and they won’t forget it at the Yard.’ 

A spasm, as of mingled agony and rage, passed over the 
manacled eccentric’s features at these words. He opened his 
mouth, he shut it again. He lifted his manacled hands into the 
air, shook them frantically, and dropped them once more to his 

side, saying : 
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‘By heaven! You shall smart for this, as sure as my name is 
Hawley.’ 

‘Eh ?’ said the superintendent, as if he had not heard aright. 

‘Oh!’ said the sergeant ; and the recollection made him laugh 
again. ‘ That’s the best of it all. He says he’s Mr. Hawley.’ 

On this, the superintendent and sergeant by common consent 
began to laugh as if they would never stop, while the wretched 
detective danced with impotent anguish ; and, for some inscrutable 
reason, Peter joined in their mirth. When gravity was restored 
the superintendent issued his orders : 

‘Mr. Hawley,’ he said, with elaborate emphasis, ‘can go into 
number one cell; this grinning jackanapes,’ turning to Peter, 
‘into number two, where he can laugh to his heart’s content.’ 

No sooner said than done; and Hawley, protesting violently, 
but knowing the ropes too well to make more than a passive resist- 
ance, was shoved into a cell, with all the details of which he was 
only too familiar ; while Peter was incarcerated in similar fashion, 
and the superintendent and his lieutenant retired to take what 
further steps seemed good to them, conscious of duty ably done 
and rewards looming in the near horizon of their usually uneventful 
lives. 

Mr. Hawley leant against the corner of his cell and wondered 
dully whether this was a hideous nightmare or an even more 
hideous reality. The horror of his situation, the devilish ingenuity 
and success of the miscreant, the discomfort of his borrowed and 
rebellious plumes, the abominable vagaries of the motor and of 
Peter, all mingled with a set determination to wreak full venge- 
ance on these thick-skulled chawbacons, were too much even for 
his mighty brain, which threatened to give way at this the most 
appalling crisis of his life. Thoughts of attempted escape occurred 
to him ; but he had sense enough to see very clearly that escape, 
even if possible, would defeat his immediate object of getting to 
the bottom of the mystery and making these Stonyford idiots 
wish they had never been born. Moreover, he was aware that his 
personal appearance, which had been in no way improved by 
the ungentle handling of Sergeant Smallways, was not of a nature 
to excite anything but suspicion among even the most unthinking 
villagers and countrymen. All the district was, he knew, agog 
about the burglary at the Grange, and anxious to have the credit 
of capturing the burglar, and he felt that in his present and 
most unintended disguise he would only be subjected to further 
indignities if he were to escape from his present intolerable and 
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humiliating position. So he resigned himself, with what patience 
he could, to a contemplation of the day’s adventure, the bitterness 
of which was only assuaged by the prospect of complete and 
ultimate revenge. 

So much for Hawley. As for Peter, he was of a philosophic 
temperament, and he adapted himself with tolerable equanimity 
to circumstances over which he had no control. He had long 
ceased to be able or care to try to understand the remarkable 
events of a very remarkable day. In some subtle way he was 
driven to connect the mystery of the two Hawleys, the errant 
bicyclist, and this crowning accident with the brief interview 
between Sir George Paston and himself. For the rest, he was by 
no means lacking in a sense of humour. He had taken a violent 
dislike to the real Hawley, Sir George’s instructions with regard to 
whose disposal and hindrance he had faithfully and even gleefully 
carried out, and he was content to take things pretty much as they 
came. Sir George was a gentleman—a real gentleman, as he had 
good reason to know ; and had not Sir George said to him, ‘ Peter, 
so long as the gentleman is delayed—a trifling accident or series 
of accidents, shall we say ? I leave it all to you—you won’t regret 
it. It may be a little uncomfortable for you, but you know me, 
and I'll make it all right for you’ ? 

‘ These,’ as Peter always declared in telling the story afterwards, 
‘was Sir Jarge’s very words’; and Peter waited on events with a 
very tolerant patience and considerable amusement. 

How long Hawley might have been left to his dismal reflections 
and Peter to his enforced patience, had not something ‘ turned 
up,’ no man can rightly say. Something, however, did ‘ turn up,’ 
in the person of a zealous young officer of the Stonyford police 
force. Tomkins, to give him his proper and not undistinguished 
name, was in every way a credit to the force. Quite lately he had 
been up on ‘ business of the firm’ to the Yard, and there he had 
seen the great, the only, Hawley in propria persond. 

To Tomkins, then, on his return from his lawful occasions the 
tale of the two Dromios was related with a dramatic touch that 
made the story lose nothing in the telling by his two colleagues. 
At first Tomkins stared, and even exceeded the merriment to 
which they had to succumb in telling the tale ; but on reflection 
something in the description of the two Hawleys gave pause to his 
perspicacious mind, and set him thinking. 

* The best of it all,’ wound up the superintendent, ‘is the calm 
cheek of this impostor fellow. Naturally we searched him, as you 
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might say, and found this card-case on him—full of cards, you 
see, all inscribed “ Mark Hawley, New Scotland Yard.” A cunning 
knave. He is no novice. I shouldn’t wonder if we hadn’t got one 
of the big gang.’ 

Tomkins made no instant response to this fresh evidence of 
deep and guilty design. Instead, he merely turned rather gravely 
to the superintendent and said : 

‘Would you mind if I had a look at your captive? I have a 
kind of notion I may be able to tell you something about him.’ 

The inspector had no objection, and so Tomkins, with a face 
of almost preternatural gravity, was led, in something of a brown 
study, to the door of the cell. This was thrown open with a flourish, 
and the dejected Hawley was revealed by the light swinging in the 
corridor. No sooner did Tomkins set eyes on this strange figure 
than he started back with a horrified gasp. 

“Oh, Lor’ !’ was all he could ejaculate. 

Having done this, he slammed the door to (to what ?—but we 
must not stop to pursue this question) and beckoned his astonished 
companions back to the office. Once there they faced him with 
anxious and inquiring glances. 

* Well,’ said Tomkins, with a judicial air of finality, ‘ you have 
been and gone and done it now. This means ruin.’ 

If you can imagine the feelings of an immortal suddenly con- 
demned to mortality, you may get near the feelings of these two 
poor fellows, who so lately saw themselves promoted and rewarded 
for the smart capture of a criminal, desperate and desperately 
* wanted.’ 

‘Yes,’ went on Tomkins, with a terrible emphasis, ‘the man 
you’ve got in there is the real Mr. Mark Hawley, and none other.’ 

Incredulity was forced to yield to horror and terror. The poor 
victims of their own excess of zeal were absolutely beside them- 
selves. At last it was decided that Tomkins should undertake the 
extremely awkward task of apology and explanation. To cut a 
very painful story as short as possible, it may be said that the 
much-wronged and very wrathful Hawley was at length pacified 
and even mollified. He could not promise that no awkward 
results should follow ; but he did, with a most praiseworthy mag- 
nanimity, promise to wreak no immediate or hasty vengeance. 

Fortified with a generous glass of the superintendent’s private 
whisky, and provided with a large long cloak, which masked 

his curious attire, or lack of attire, Mr. Hawley was conducted 
to the motor, in which Peter had already been courteously and 
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apologetically installed. With no further stomach for the chase, and 
vowing more drastic and eternal vengeance on the ‘ miscreant,’ to 
whom all his troubles could be so directly traced, Mr. Hawley 
wearily begged Peter to take him back to the Grange with as 
much speed as was compatible with absolute safety. Peter, 
feeling that even Sir Jarge would be reasonably satisfied with 
what had been done, and having had enough of the adventure on 
his own account, followed these modest instructions; and so to 
the Grange Mark Hawley the detective wearily returned—a 
very different person in every way from the alert official who had 
left the house so full of hope and determination some hours 
previously. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WE left Sir George Paston and his one fair daughter on their way 
to the door of the Grange after witnessing the departure of the 
Sarcophagus motor-car. Just before they reached the house 
Archie Tempest fell back from the others and joined them. 

‘Well, Cicely,’ he said, ‘I haven’t had a word with you since 
Sir George and I left you on our way to interview the driver.’ 

‘No; I can’t give you any words, good or bad, until I’ve told 
my story to the dad, and I must—-yes, I really must—tell it to 
him alone.’ 

Archie’s face fell. Sir George noticed it, and out of the kind- 
ness of his heart he said: ‘ That’ll be all right. Come into the 
smoking-room. I’m sure the Professor won’t be there, and nobody 
else is likely to interrupt us. Archie can go into the window- 
recess with a magazine and a cigarette while you unfold your tale 
to me at the other end of the room.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir George,’ said Archie, with a world of meaning ; 
and the three wended their way to the smoking-room—a large, 
long apartment on the ground floor. Archie, at a word and a 
look from Cicely, went obediently into the big window-recess, 
armed with light literature and tobacco, and she and her father 
sat down opposite to each other near the door facing the big 
window. 

‘Now, then,’ said Sir George, ‘ where are you going to begin ?’ 

* Not,’ answered Cicely, shaking a finger at him, ‘ not with the 
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mysterious fugitive, for we both know who he is; nor with how 
exactly he got into all this mess, for that is known only to the 
demon of the drug which—well, let us say he lacked your skill 
to use.’ 

‘Now, upon my word, Cicely,’ said Sir George, with meek 
penitence, ‘this really is a lesson. Never again will I prescribe 
any remedy for anybody, friend or foe, unless ——’ 

* Best leave the saving clause alone, I think,’ said Cicely smiling, 
‘and come to the real point. Where, do you think, are the mummy- 
jewels which brought Mr. Mark Hawley thundering down here ? 
Do you give it up? Then shut your eyes and open your hands, 
and see what Fortune, in spite of the gross provocation you have 
given her, sends you. There! Now my hands are clean of them!’ 

While she spoke she had found her pocket—inexplicable marvels 
do take place sometimes—and taken out of it a cardboard box, 
which she put in Sir George’s hands. ‘Now,’ she continued, 
‘open your eyes and the box. Isn’t thai things, and very pretty 
things ¢’ 

‘Grammar, my child, grammar,’ said Sir George ; ‘ you are not 
an epitaph-writer. But I don’t quite see. I felt certain they 
were not far off ; but surely you didn’t—hum !—convey them ?’ 

‘Oh, dullest of dads!’ she said ; ‘ you are almost as bewildered 
as Professor Sapley, or as Archie. No, no, sir!’ she cried to 
the young man, who, quick to hear his name, had begun to emerge 
from the recess. ‘Go back to your corner till I really call you. 
See here, dad. Poor Mrs. Sapley told me a long, dolorous story, 
which I'll now condense for you. She had for some time been 
playing, without her husband’s knowledge, at the Stock Exchange 
game. She found herself at the end of her own resources, and she 
was afraid of the Professor’s temper. So, very unluckily, after, 
instead of before, she had shown the Professor the mummy and 
appurtenances, which she had got for him as a handsome present, 
she bethought herself that she might raise on the jewels the not very 
vast sum which she wanted to clear herself, after which she would 
forswear Stock Exchanging ; but a few minutes ago she managed 
to give the box with the jewels into my keeping, and now I have 
given it into yours, and, as a penance for your mischief, you must 
somehow bring everybody out of all the trouble with flying colours. 
I do not pause for a reply, because I am quite confident that this 
far-seeing and intrepid explorer, as the newspapers call you, will be 
equal to the emergency.’ 

‘Truly,’ said Sir George, ‘ the best I can do by way of reparation 
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is to accept the responsibility. But do you know I have had 
easier problems ? ’ 

‘Which you have solved satisfactorily,’ rejoined Cicely. ‘ You 
will get no commiseration from me, but I might help you, perhaps, 
with a hint if you were not too proud to invoke a daughter’s 
aid.’ 

‘There is,’ said Sir George, ‘ plenty of precedent. Not that 
I am used to relying on precedents. Had enough of them when 
I was a member of what Thackeray’s Lord Ringwood called the 
talking-shop. What is your brilliant idea ?’ 

‘I told you,’ said Cicely, ‘ that it was only a hint. You must 
know that in the days when you were always travelling, and I was 
sometimes lonely, I took to scribbling stories in order to get com- 
pany out of my characters. And here and there a reader found 
them good company ; but I mustn’t digress. The thing is, that if 
you were one of my characters involved in just the difficulties 
which you have—which, in fact, surround you, and if somebody 
told you, as I tell you now, that Professor Sapley is really, in 
his odd way, devoted to his wife, and sometimes uneasy about 
her health—nerves, and that sort of thing—well, I think I 
know what use you, as one of my characters, would make of 
the information.’ 

‘Precisely so,’ said Sir George, after a brief pause ; ‘and your 
grandmotherly kindness to a perplexed parent is most touching. 
You give me no hint as to dealing with the other complications ; 
but that I can’t expect, and perhaps I can tackle them. So now 
to find the eminent Professor.’ He got up as if to start on his 
quest, when he was interrupted by an impressive ‘Hush!’ from 
the window-recess. 

‘What is it ?’ he and Cicely cried in the same breath ; and in 
response ‘ Hush ! ’ came again, yet more impressively, from Archie’s 
lips, the while he beckoned to them to approach stealthily. As they 
obeyed his pantomime instructions they heard distinctly a tapping 
on the window-glass, faint and timid at first, but growing gradually 
in intensity and insistence until it rose to a veritable tattoo. 

‘That,’ said Cicely in a whisper, ‘is exactly what one of my 
cats used to do until somebody opened the window.’ 

‘Then,’ said Archie, suiting the action to the words, ‘ we will 
let the cat into the bag.’ 

No sooner was the French window open than there came 
slantingly and uncertainly through it a muddied, wet, bedraggled, 
and disconsolate form, which was immediately recognised as the 
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wreck of Henry Tempest. He tottered. Archie deftly pushed 
forward an armchair, into which the outcast subsided. He looked 
round him, and said, in a meaningless kind of voice : ‘ It’s raining.’ 
Then he shook himself, and said with emotion: ‘For goodness’ 
sake give me a whisky-and-soda at once.’ 

In such a request, made in such a tone by the abstemious 
Mr. Tempest, there lay a whole history of woe. In their anxiety 
to satisfy his desire the three others came near to defeating their 
object, but the whisky-and-soda was proffered and drained in three 
pulls, after which Mr. Tempest sighed, sat up straight, and again 
lifted up his voice to say : ‘ They’re after me.’ 

“Who ?’ cried the three, with one accord; but Sir George, 
pulling himself out of the momentary confusion, immediately 
added : ‘If, as I suppose, you mean the people in the motor— 
Hawley, that is, and the driver—that doesn’t matter much. But 
tell us what happened, though it’s easy to guess.’ 

* Ah,’ said Mr. Tempest, ‘I made sure that consummate detec- 
tive was in it. Well, as there was only one way by which I could 
possibly go aiter I got out of the grounds, he actually found it, 
and I found myself on a bicycle, and a poor one, pursued by the 
motor. It was a terrible time and a terrible race, I can assure 
you. I don’t know what would have happened had not the motor 
broken down.’ 

‘Really !’ said Sir George. 

‘Well, I suppose it did,’ said Mr. Tempest. ‘ Anyhow, when 
they were nearly on me, as I imagine, for I didn’t dare to look 
back, I heard a great crash, shouts, and objurgations, and then a 
dead silence. I went on. I stopped at—at a place on the way. 
I told some kind of a story—heavens ! how many stories have I not 
told to-day ?—and I went on again. I don’t know how far I had 
gone when quite suddenly both the bicycle and I went to pieces— 
the bicycle absolutely and literally. I left its fragments in a 
ditch. Then I was utterly exhausted and wretched beyond the 
dreams of depression. My brain and memory were all nohow. 
Then I drained the last drop of that infernal stuff of yours, George, 
and, I must say for it, I believe it helped me to find my way here, 
and at a pretty good pace, too ; and now——’ He made a desperate 
gesture as of one entirely at the end of his tether. 

* And now (quite right, Archie),’ echoed Sir George, with paren- 
thetical commending of Archie for exhibiting the mixture as before 
to the unhappy stockbroker ; ‘and now we’ll have everything all 
right in no time. Tell me,’ continued the speaker, full of spirit 
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and animation, now that he felt action the one thing necessary, 
‘ did you see or hear anything more of the motor ?’ 

‘I saw nothing,’ replied Tempest, ‘and I heard nothing, and 
I sincerely hope I shall never see or hear anything more of it 
or of the fiends in human shape who pursued me in it.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Sir George. ‘He’s coming round again all 
right, you see ; and capital, too, of the driver—first-rate man that. 
Now let me see.’ He pulled out his watch and rapidly made some 
calculations, of which only such muttered words were audible as 
‘Say twenty minutes—five for natural wastage, ten for artificial— 
wish he could waste Hawley in them,’ and then he said to Tempest : 
‘Now, Henry, I can’t waste words, but, by gad, Master Shallow, 
I owe you a thousand pounds, and by way of beginning to pay 
my debt, I tell you to leave everything to me, and see if I don’t 
straighten it all out.’ 

‘My dear George,’ said Tempest, ‘I have the utmost confidence 
in your tactics and in your strategy. Nothing will shake it. Not 
even the disastrous——’ 

‘Never mind that now, sir,’ cried Archie; ‘ we’re all agreed 
with you that Sir George is a tip-top man in a fix, and anything 
this aged warrior can do for you, you may count on as done, from 
doing sentry-go to putting Hawley’s head in a bag. Now, Sir 
George, what are your orders ?’ 

*‘ These,’ said Sir George ; ‘ you look after your uncle. Stop a 
bit.” He rang the bell and told the servant who answered it to 
bring some sandwiches at once. ‘Unfold that screen. Stick it up 
in front of the window. Establish your uncle comfortably in that 
chair behind it. Give him sandwiches as soon as they appear and 
a modicum of the antidote you have already applied ; and then 
stay there with him, both of you as still as mice, until I give the 
word for your appearance. Cicely, go up to the Professor’s den 
and send him down to me. TH wait just outside the door and 
meet him on the stairs when I hear him coming down. You have 
done so well that I can trust you to account for Mrs. Sapley, 
yourself, and last, not least, the excellent Pettigood appearing 
at the right moment.’ 

And on this, Cicely, wafting a kiss to Mr. Tempest and to 
Archie, disappeared, followed closely by her father. Hard on their 
going out was the coming in of the servant with a tray of sand- 
wiches, armed with which and with the carafe and syphon, Archie 
improvised a silent camp for Mr. Tempest and himself behind the 
big screen, round the corner of which he peeped cautiously from 
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time to time to see what was going on. It was not long before Sir 
George appeared through the doorway, linked confidentially arm- 
in-arm with Professor Sapley. 

‘May we sit down, Professor?’ he said; and as Sapley took 
the chair lately occupied by Cicely, he himself, having ceremoniously 
shut the door, resumed his old place. ‘As you were saying, Pro- 
fessor,’ he observed (as a matter of fact, Sir George had engineered 
the whole conversation), ‘ we people in whom the instinct of roving 
seems born should be nowhere without the help, the instruction, 
the feeling of sympathy which we get from the researches of those 
at home who know everything of the shrines, if I may say so, 
where our merely instinctive footsteps take us. Knowledge, my 
dear Professor, knowledge with her handmaid, inductive and 
deductive reasoning, knowledge provided by those at home—that 
is really our bulwark.’ (I wonder if Archie is laying all this non- 
sense wp for future use against me, he reflected to himself). ‘ Our 
stronghold. I say,’ he continued to the pleased and attentive Pro- 
fessor Sapley. ‘Why, my dear sir, it was your admirably timed 
and lucid address (heaven send he does not ask me which address) 
that rose to my memory and made me realise the events of thou- 
sands of years ago, when I was present at the excavation which 
brought to the surface of the earth and to sunshine the mummy— 
a mummy which, for all we know, may be the very one that has 
just come into your possession—the mummy, I say, of that most 
ill-fated princess of the third dynasty. (No, all is well ; he is too 
pleased to inquire what princess.) Why, my dear Professor, with 
the aid of your knowledge and insight I seemed to see all the 
poignant scenes which had disturbed that unlucky royal lady’s 
life. Think of that!’ Sir George leant back in his chair as one 
overcome with an ecstasy of recollection. 

‘Why, really, Sir George,’ said the Professor, with proud 
humility, ‘if my humble efforts have indeed enabled you to realise 
even for a fleeting moment that wondrous past, then my poor 
labours have not indeed been in vain.’ 

‘Realise,’ cried Sir George, ‘my dear friend, I seemed to live 
in the very times! And, after all, do you suppose that women 
were then so very different from what they are now? Take, for 
instance, and here I am impelled to use an argumentum ad vivos, 
take Mrs. Sapley !’ 

‘Take Mrs. Sapley !’ the Professor cried, in his shrillest tones ; 
and, rising suddenly, began to pace the door end of the room in 
obvious excitement. 
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* Yzs,’ said Sir George, watching the Professor with judicial interest 
and dropping the end of his cigarette into an ash-tray ; ‘ take Mrs. 
Sapley as an instance—and, if you will permit me to say so, a very 
brilliant instance—of the old adage of history repeating herself. 
I pay history the compliment of identifying her with the Muse, 
and therefore dignifying her with the feminine gender. I say 
dignifying her, Professor,’ continued Sir George, who saw a look of 
honest surprise on Professor Sapley’s face, and went on talking to 
give himself as much time as possible to decide on his next stroke. 
‘For,’ he continued, ‘if there is one thing I have learnt in my 
travels it is that we—I speak not of you and myself, Professor, 
but of the human race at large—are apt to underrate the supremacy 
—I say advisedly the supremacy—of the feminine element in 
human affairs.’ 

“Is that so?’ said the Professor blankly ; and found nothing 
else to say. 

“Yes, indeed,’ resumed Sir George, who had now coolly decided 
on his plan, and therefore appeared to wax a little warm, ‘ that is 
so, and I should dearly like to give you all those instances which 
crowd to my memory in support of this belief. But to return to 
one immediate and pressing instance——’ 

“Ah, yes!’ said Sapley, with an air at once vacant and pre- 
occupied. 

“The princess,’ Sir George continued, speaking with singular 
keenness and authority, ‘ whose mummy has been, we will assume, 
indirectly concerned with these present concatenations, this prin- 
cess who lived in the dim past, which is to you as alive as the 
living moment—she, the daughter of a royal race, was, let us say, 
like other mortals, royal or not, subject to mortal affections. She 
was, I imagine, of a highly strung, exceptionally nervous tempera- 
ment. I see you about to observe that in so highly civilised a 
race as the Egyptians this was not altogether exceptional. No, to 
be sure. But in the case of the princess it was at least unfortu- 
nate, and both directly and indirectly it led to that disastrous 
ending of her career on this earth for which you, with your intimate 
knowledge of those times, in the very atmosphere of which you are 
steeped, can feel even more sympathetically and acutely than | 
can.’ 
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And, Paston reflected to himself, ij ever I drew a bow at a ven- 
ture, this is that very bow, yew-backed, and all the rest of tt. 

He leant back in his chair with the air of one who had de- 
livered a fateful saying. The Professor, who had listened to 
Paston’s purposely slurred and hurried speech with ever-growing 
astonishment, and consequently with ever-widening eyes, now rose 
from his chair, just exactly as if he and Sir George had been attached 
together by a string which pulled the Professor up and out of 
his chair while it drew Sir George down into the recesses of his. 

‘Sir George Paston,’ quoth the Professor, standing over him, 
and speaking in shrill and excited tones, ‘ you told me you were 
nothing of an Egyptologist ! ’ 

‘So,’ said Sir George to himself, ‘my shot has rung the bell.’ 
Then, aloud : ‘ Professor Sapley, I told you the cold truth. I am 
a child in these matters of hieroglyphics; but, naturally, in the 
course of my wanderings I have picked up some curious things— 
cannabis indica among them, and be damned to it,’ he muttered to 
himself. 

‘Eh! What?’ said the Professor. ‘But it is most extra- 
ordinary, most unaccountable! What you have said by way of 
conjecture about the ill-fated princess whose mummy has come 
into my possession is exactly and precisely, I pledge you my word, 
the gist—I don’t speak of details, but the gist—of what is recorded 
on the papyrus found with the mummy. Astounding! - Really I 
can find no other word! Astounding! You must have some 
quite abnormal power of insight ! ’ 

‘My dear Sapley,’ said Sir George, rising and again linking his 
arm in that of the admiring Professor, ‘that same insight has 
sometimes saved my life, and sometimes been of use to my friends. 
Now I want it to be of use to you,’ and he patted the Professor’s 
arm as he spoke. 

‘To me, Sir George? You are more than kind,’ said the still 
admiring Professor. ‘ But how ?’ 

‘Marry, tropically,’ rejoined Paston. ‘In descanting on the 
qualities of the Egyptian princess, I began with, and I return to, 
Mrs. Sapley !’ 

‘Mrs. Sapley!’ echoed the Professor again. His tone was 
still one of astonishment, but this time it was a respectful astonish- 
ment. 

‘My dear friend,’ said Sir George, pacing up and down with the 
Professor, ‘I felt in some strange way—let us call it, for want of 
a better name, intuition—that there was a mysterious sympathy, 
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so to speak, between this Egyptian princess and your admirable 
wife. The same singular gifts, the same nervous, high-strung 
temperament. Now, this combination of qualities led, in the case 
of the princess, to certain indiscretions which ’—here he watched 
the Professor with the tail of his eye—‘ you and I need not 
particularise.’ 

“No, no!’ said the Professor; ‘you are always discreet, Sir 
George.’ 

‘In the case of Mrs. Sapley,’ continued Paston, now feeling 
quite sure of his ground, ‘it has led to but one indiscretion, if it 
deserves to be so called, and that one,’ he hurried on, ‘ will cease 
to exist as soon as you have heard of it, and with your happy 
alliance of learning and sound common sense set everything right.’ 
. ‘My dear Sir George, anything I can do,’ exclaimed the still 
wondering and admiring Professor. 

* The state of things is this,’ Sir George resumed. ‘ The jewels, 
which have been the cause of so much commotion, need no longer 
+ be sought for. The fact is that Mrs. Sapley repossessed herself of 
them after she had shown you her gift, with the intention of turning 
them to account in a way which might have been a little sur- 
prise’ (and that, said Sir George to himself, is literally true) ; ‘ but, 
you see, you noticed the absence of the jewels and were much 
perturbed about it. Mrs. Sapley, knowing your high spirit, and 
being, as we have said, herself very highly strung, became alarmed, 
bewildered—I am sure you are the very person to understand the 
whole situation—and has been really, if I may use so strong a word, 
afraid to restore them to you until this moment. Now she has 
begged me to act as her deputy, and, in short, here they are.’ 

Sir George, as he spoke, produced the cardboard case, opened 
it, and placed it in the hands of Professor Sapley, who gazed at 
the jewels and said: ‘My dear Sir George, your extraordinary 
powers of divination, your thoughtful kindness—really, truly, I do 
not know how to thank you!’ 

‘My excellent friend,’ replied Sir George, ‘ that is very simply 
done. Only relieve Mrs. Sapley from the anxiety which has 
oppressed her, and I am more than thanked.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said the Professor shrilly, but with a note of real 
feeling, ‘that is exactly what I should like to do at this very 
moment ! ” 

Pat on the words, incited or—who knows ?—even pushed 
thereto by Cicely (how long had Cicely been waiting and listening ¢), 
there came faltering through the door Mrs. Sapley. 
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‘ Arabella Georgina!’ cried the Professor, with a burst of 
affection ; and Sir George, exercising the discretion which Sapley 
had praised, walked over to the window and beckoned Mr. Tempest 
and Archie out from behind the screen. 

* You did the trick first-rate, sir,’ said Archie. 

‘Excellent, indeed, my dear George,’ said Tempest; ‘ but I 
must tell you at once there’s a difficulty about my meeting the 
Professor.’ 

He hurriedly explained to Paston, as nearly as he could re- 
member it, the scene which had taken place in his office that 
morning. 

‘I charge myself with putting that right,’ cried Sir George 
gaily ; and the three crossed the room to the space in front of the 
door, where the Professor and Mrs. Sapley appeared to be ex- 
changing explanations and confidences in the most amicable 
fashion. Just behind them, but as yet unobserved by them, were 
Cicely and Pettigood. 

Archie, encouraged in a natural impulse by a look from Cicely, 
went straight to Mrs. Sapley and began to make himself as agree- 
able as possible about nothing in particular; and that, as Cicely 
afterwards told him, he had a knack of doing as well as most 
people. Sir George deftly engaged the Professor’s attention with 
congratulations and a string of well-timed nonsense. Pettigood, 
the loyal, the devoted, the destined Pettigood, took one stride to 
Mr. Tempest and said, in accents of real emotion : 

‘My master, my dear master, you are yourself again, thank 
heaven !” 

‘Thank heaven!’ repeated Mr. Tempest ; ‘and you, my good 
old friend. The events of to-day have but hastened a project I 
have long entertained. My dear Pettigood, I propose, if it meets 
with your approval, that in future the business hitherto con- 
ducted by me shall be in the hands of Messrs. Tempest and 
Pettigood! Not a word more now, we will go into details later ; 
and see, Sir George is claiming my attention.’ Paston had tapped 
Mr. Tempest on the arm, and now whirled him round to face 
Professor Sapley, to whom he hurriedly said : 

‘ My dear Professor, I am anxious to make you better acquainted 
with Mr. Tempest, my oldest friend. We were at Eton together, 
and have kept it up ever since. You have seen him already to-day, 
but he was then the victim of a double misfortune ; he was suffering 
from a malady appreciated only by its victims—hay fever. A cer- 
tain drug had been prescribed for him by—by——’ 
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‘The chemist, sir,’ said Pettigood, advancing and speaking in 
a deferential yet convincing tone ; ‘the chemist, I think, made a 
slight but not unimportant mistake.’ 

‘Quite so, Mr. Pettigood. Thank you for reminding me,’ said 
Sir George. ‘ You see, it is not a drug that can be played with, 
and I am told that the very slightest error in compounding it may 
produce in the patient a sort of abstractedness, if I may so term 
it—a temporary absence from immediate concentration of purpose. 
I do not know if I make myself clear ? ’ 

‘Sir George,’ said the Professor, ‘ it is strange that for a second 
time you have touched nearly on what I thought to be a secret 
of Egypt. A papyrus which I have upstairs describes exactly the 
condition of things which you indicate. Mr. Tempest, I shall be 
delighted to show it to you and explain to you, as best I can, this 
curious record, which may have some interest for you.’ 

‘Then that’s all right,’ said Sir George ; ‘ and now everything 
is settled up except——-’ At this moment a furious ringing at the 
front-door bell made itself heard. 

* Ah,’ said Archie, who had left Cicely and Mrs. Sapley talking 
together in order that he might afford any needed support, ‘ depend 
upon it, Sir George, that’s your exception asserting himself.’ 

And, indeed, hard upon Archie’s words came the appearance of 
Mr. Mark Hawley, closely followed by the driver of the motor-car, 
who, keeping a secret eye upon Sir George, poured forth a loquacious 
story, begun apparently before his entrance, concerning firing, 
carburetters, sparking plugs, and other motorish pelf. Twice and 
thrice Hawley, who, although his woeful tatters were kindly hidden 
under the enveloping cloak lent him by the superintendent, looked 
a good deal battered and most terribly put out, essayed in vain to 
interrupt him. At last, raising his voice through the driver’s 
final mutterings, he said : 

‘Sir George Paston, ladies and gentlemen, I have a reputation 
and I don’t want to keep it up by making mysteries when there’s 
no mystery, like detectives in books. The truth is I’ve been beat 
so far—by accident. But it’s my trade, though I say it that 
shouldn’t, to beat accident, and beat it I will if you'll give me a 
little time.’ 

There was excellent resolve in the look and tone of the baffled 
detective, and a general murmur of applause followed his little 
speech. Sir George stepped up to him and said : 

‘My dear Hawley, I am sure I am but the mouthpiece of every- 
one present in saying that you have done what a man can. The 
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truth is that the only mystery, to borrow your own admirable 
words, is that there is no mystery at all. The missing things— 
and this, I know, will cause no surprise or annoyance to one of your 
wide and tried experience—are, in fact, not missing ! ’ 

‘Why, that’s just exactly and precisely what I said from the 
very first moment, Sir George,’ cried Hawley, fully equal to the 
occasion. 

“So you did, my dear fellow, so you did,’ said Sir George ; ‘ and 
the event, as always, has proved you right.’ 

‘But there’s another matter, Sir George,’ interrupted Hawley. 
‘This is neither the place, nor the time, nor would it be discreet 
on my part now to mention any details ; but someone, Sir George, 
has been personating me, Mark Hawley, not only here, as you 
know, but also actually at the very police-station of Little Stony- 
ford! Now that, Sir George, is—— 

‘In ordinary circumstances a very gross offence,’ broke in Sir 
George, who had swiftly divined, putting Tempest’s story and 
Hawley’s speech together, the gist at least of what had happened. 
‘But when I tell you, my dear friend, that I, and I only, am 
morally, though, in truth, innocently, responsible for a really 
shocking misunderstanding, I feel sure that friendship will induce 
you to suspend your judgment. Your own conduct of a very 
trying business has been of the most admired description.’ 

Here ensued a very brief whispered colloquy between Paston 
and Hawley, who, we have reason to believe, uttered, answering 
Sir George, these words among others : ‘ Certainly the kind com- 
mendation and influence cannot, if I may use such an expression, 
be too highly—indeed, most handsome, I am sure, Sir George. 
Willingly refrain from any further step till convenient to give 
explanation.’ 

‘Now,’ said Sir George, looking at his trusty watch, ‘ who is 
coming over to Sanssouci for the night ? ’ 

‘That,’ said the Professor, ‘is a question which you must 
allow me to answer, and my reply is nobody. I am sure there is 
plenty of room here. Why, we would turn out some of the 
mummies if necessary—eh, Arabella Georgina ? ’ 

* There is plenty of room, Theophilus. I will see to it at once,’ 
said Mrs. Sapley. 

‘This,’ said Mr. Tempest, ‘is most kind and hospitable—most 
hospitable and kind on your part, Professor Sapley. It is now 
only necessary for me to explain that——’ Here Mr. Tempest 
stopped dead, and a strange contortion convulsed his features. 
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‘I took ’—he seemed to struggle for utterance—‘ the—last— 
dose some time ago—excitement and judicious stimulant kept it off 
since, but——’ Again he seemed as one in the grip of an unseen 
enemy ; and then, with the noise of a small earthquake—solountur 
sternutamento tabule—hay fever gave an unmistakable sign of 
reasserting itself. 


P.S.—A certain friendly critic has taken exception to the 
partnership proposed by Mr. Tempest. We have noted of late a 
fashion among story-tellers of introducing their work with a pre- 
face which either states or hints that the events narrated are true, 
and have a personal and gossipy interest. Without going so far 
as this, we may yet follow the fashion to the extent of observing 
in this postscript that we are acquainted (slightly) with a connection 
(distant) of the original (doubtful) of Mr. Henry Tempest. This 
person, on being appealed to, said that he considered Tempest to 
be just such an easy-going, impulsive, wealthy, lucky old idiot as 
to make such a proposal and find it turn out well. Wherefore we 
have left Mr. Tempest’s threat to Edward Pettigood untouched. 


THE END. 























Sydney Smith.’ 


R. GEORGE RUSSELL’S brilliant study of Sydney Smith 
will be eagerly read by a large number of persons who, like 
the author, have been charmed from boyhood by the wit and 
wisdom of his writings. Sydney Smith was, beyond question, one 
of the most conspicuous and influential men of his day, and though 
his Churchmanship was not of a type which commends itself to 
modern minds, yet to regard him, as he has been too often re- 
garded, as a mere clerical jester is to form a very inadequate 
view of his fine and generous character. Mr. Russell has rendered 
a service to his hero’s memory in dwelling upon those humanitarian 
principles which governed his entire life, and which led him to 
sacrifice his own advancement in the Church to the defence of 
‘liberty against authority, of reason against custom, of the weak 
against the strong.’ 

Of Sydney Smith’s early years but few details have been pre- 
served. He was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771, and was 
baptized in the parish church. ‘We are all of one family,’ he 
used to say, ‘all the Smiths who dwell on the face of the earth. 
You may try to disguise it in any way you like—Smyth, Smythe, 
Smijth—but you always get back to Smith after all—the most 
numerous and most respectable family in England.’ When on 
one occasion an editor asked permission to insert Sydney’s arms 
in a county history, he replied: ‘I regret, sir, not to be able to 
contribute to so valuable a work, but the Smiths never had any 
arms. They invariably sealed their letters with their thumbs.’ 
In later life he adopted the excellent motto Faber mee fortune ; 
and, in answer to some impertinent questions about his grand- 
father, he replied, with becoming gravity : ‘He disappeared about 
the time of the assizes, and we asked no questions.’ 

At the age of eleven he was elected a scholar of Winchester 
College, where he stayed for six years, working his way up to the 
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top place in the school. But Winchester seems to have retained 
but few impressions of her brilliant son. There is, indeed, the 
pleasing legend that he won so many prizes that at length his 
schoolfellows refused to compete with him any longer. His school- 
days, however, seem to have been far from happy ones. There 
are passages scattered up and down his writings in which he speaks 
of the ‘ intense system of tyranny’ under which he was educated, 
and Lady Holland tells us that in old age her father ‘used to 
shudder at the recollections of Winchester.’ In due course he 
passed on to Oxford as a scholar of New College, of which founda- 
tion he was afterwards elected a Fellow. Unfortunately, however, 
his career at the University is buried in even deeper obscurity 
than his time at school. We only know that on the 100/. a year 
he received from his fellowship he managed to support himself, 
and even to help his brother Courtenay; and it was doubtless 
these straitened circumstances which prevented him from entering 
into the social life of the University. On taking his degree the 
question of a profession had to be faced, and under the influence 
of parental pressure the wittiest Englishman of his generation was 
induced to ‘enter the Church.’ He assumed, we are told, ‘ the 
sacred character without enthusiasm, and looked back on its 
adoption with regret.’ 

For some reason, which it is now impossible to determine, he 
was ordained, not, as would seem most natural, on the title of his 
Oxford Fellowship, but to the isolated country curacy of Nether- 
avon, an obscure village on Salisbury Plain. The vicar, after the 
manner of the age, was non-resident; the squire was only an 
occasional visitor ; and the condition of the villagers was wholly 
deplorable. ‘Nothing,’ wrote the young curate, ‘can equal the 
profound, the immeasurable, the awful dulness of this place, in 
the which,’ he adds, with a touch of profanity not often met with 
in his writings, ‘I lie, dead and buried, in hope of a joyful resur- 
rection in 1796.’ For four years he laboured in this unattractive 
parish, setting up Sunday and night schools, and using every 
endeavour to improve the lot of his people, and not, it would 
seem, without some success, for ninety years later the tradition 
lingered in Netheravon that Sydney Smith ‘ was fond of children 
and young people, and took pains to teach them.’ 

The ‘joyful resurrection’ for which he longed came in an 
unexpected fashion. ‘ The squire of the parish,’ he tells us, ‘ took 
a fancy to me, and requested me to go with his son to reside at 
the University of Weimar. Before we could get there, Germany 
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became the seat of war, and in the stress of politics we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years.’ These five years were 
eventful ones in the life of Sydney Smith. He quickly became 
known as a practical and vigorous preacher, entirely fearless in 
his denunciation of tyranny and oppression. Indeed, his sermons 
attracted so much attention that he ventured to publish a small 
volume of them, in the preface of which he gives expression to 
these principles which may be said to have animated his whole 
career: ‘As long as God gives me life and strength I will never 
cease to attack, in the way of my profession, and to the best of 
my abilities, any system of principles injurious to the public happi- 
ness, whether they be sanctioned by the voice of the many, or 
whether they be not ; and may the same God take that unworthy 
life away whenever I shrink from the contempt and misrepre- 
sentation to which my duty shall call me to submit.’ The same 
year which saw the publication of these fearless sermons was also 
marked by the momentous event of his marriage. The bride, 
fortunately, had a small fortune of her own, for Sydney’s total 
wealth consisted of ‘six small silver teaspoons,’ which he flung 
into her lap, saying : ‘ There, Kate, you lucky girl, I give you all 
my fortune!’ The establishment of the Edinburgh Review in 
1802 was another and most important event in Sydney Smith’s 
life. The brilliant success of this journal, of which Sydney was 
the first editor, need not be told. Looking back, five-and-thirty 
years afterwards, upon the struggles of his early manhood, he 
writes: ‘To appreciate the value of the Edinburgh Review the 
state of England at the period when that journal began should 
be had in remembrance. A thousand evils were in existence, 
which the talents of good and able men have since lessened or 
removed ; and these efforts have been not a little assisted by the 
honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review.’ 

Sydney Smith only remained in Edinburgh long enough to edit 
the first number of the new Review, to which he contributed no 
fewer than nine articles. Regarding, we are told, holy orders frankly 
as a profession, he naturally desired advancement ; and this was 
impossible in Presbyterian Scotland. He determined, therefore, 
to go to London, where in the autumn of 1803 he established 
himself at No. 8 Doughty Street. The hospitable doors of Holland 
House were at once thrown open to the young Whig clergyman, 
whose Edinburgh fame had reached London, and Sydney Smith 
‘suddenly found himself a member of the most brilliant circle 
ever gathered under an English roof.’ Owing to the kindness of 
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one Mr. Thomas Bernard, a friend whom he made in London, he 
received an invitation to leciure before the Royal Institution ; 
and needing, as he said, 200/. to furnish a house with, he gratefully 
accepted. He chose moral philosophy as his subject, and the 
lectures were an extraordinary success. ‘All Albemarle Street, 
and a part of Grafton Street, was rendered impassable by the 
concourse of carriages assembled there during the time of their 
delivery. There was not sufficient room for the persons assembling ; 
the lobbies were filled, and the doors into them from the lecture- 
room were left open.’ From six to eight hundred hearers, it was 
estimated, attended the lectures, which Sydney Smith described 
as ‘the most successful swindle of the season.’ Shortly afterwards, 
again through the influence of his excellent friend Mr. Bernard, 
he was elected to a preachership at the Foundling Hospital. Here, 
as in Scotland, his sermons at once commanded attention. Much 
was evidently expected of the writer for the Edinburgh and the 
lecturer on moral philosophy; and his hearers were not disap- 
pointed. ‘To church, wrote Sir David Wilkie, ‘ where I heard 
Sydney Smith preach a sermon which, for its eloquence and power 
of reasoning, exceeded anything I had ever heard.’ 

On the death of Pitt in 1806, Lord Grenville became head of 
the ministry of ‘ All the Talents,’ with Lord Holland as Privy 
Seal ; and the Chancellor’s living of Foston-le-Clay, worth 500/. a 
year, falling vacant, it was bestowed on ‘ the nominee of Lord and 
Lady Holland ’—Sydney Smith. Those were the days of pluralities 
and non-residence, and Dr. Markham, Archbishop of York, allowed 
the new rector to remain in London, accepting his duties at the 
Foundling Hospital as a sufficient excuse for not residing in his 
Yorkshire parish. At this time the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion was agitating the country, and Sydney Smith, with his usual 
energy and courage, stepped into the fray, and launched what 
proved to be ‘ the most skilful and resounding blow which he ever 
struck for freedom and liberty.’ It seemed to him nothing short 
of national suicide, at a time when ‘the greatest genius that the 
world has ever seen was wading through slaughter to a universal 
throne,’ to alienate the loyalty of a single citizen because of his 
religious opinions. The outcome of his meditation was the appear- 
ance in the summer of 1807 of those masterpieces of wisdom and 
ridicule the Peter Plymley Letters. Their effect, we are told, was 
like a spark on a heap of gunpowder. The pamphlet quickly 
ran through sixteen editions, and some twenty thousand copies 
were sold. It would be out of place to examine in detail these 
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famous letters, in which the Whig rector of Foston pours scorn 
and satire and ridicule upon the religious bigotry of his country- 
men. One passage, however, by way of illustration, may be per- 
mitted. Peter imagines England to be a frigate attacked by a 
corsair of immense size and strength. The rigging is cut, there is 
water in the hold, men are dropping off very fast, the peril is ex- 
treme. What does the captain do ? 

‘The first thing he does is to secure twenty or thirty of his 
prime sailors, who happen to be Catholics, to clap them in irons, 
and set over them a guard of as many Protestants. Having taken 
this admirable method of defending himself against his infidel 
opponents, he goes upon deck, reminds the sailors, in a very bitter 
harangue, that they are of different religions ; exhorts the Episcopal 
gunner not to trust to the Presbyterian quartermaster, issues 
positive orders that the Catholics are to be fired at upon the first 
appearance of discontent ; rushes through blood and brains, ex- 
amining his men in the Catechism and the XXXIX. Articles, and 
positively forbids everyone to spunge or ram who has not taken 
the sacrament according to the Church of England. . . . Built as 
she is of heart of oak, and admirably manned, is it possible with 
such a captain to save this ship from going to the bottom ? ’ 

Shortly after the publication of these celebrated letters, a new 
Archbishop was enthroned at York, who immediately began to 
put in force the Clergy Residence Bill, passed a few years before. 
Sydney Smith was therefore summoned from ‘ the joys of London 
to the austerities of Foston-le-Clay.’ The choice apparently lay 
between obeying the summons and resigning the benefice, for no 
exchange of livings seemed possible. Under the circumstances 
Sydney had practically no alternative, and he wrote to Lady 
Holland : ‘ My lot is now cast, and my heritage fixed—most pro- 
bably ; but you may choose to make me a bishop, and if you do 
I think I sha!l never do you discredit ; for I believe it is out of the 
power of lawn and velvet, and the crisp hair of dead men fashioned 
into a wig, to make me a dishonest man.’ The prospect before 
him was no pleasing one. The expense of moving from London 
to Yorkshire would be considerable ; the rectory house was re- 
ported to be in a ruinous condition ; and the isolation of the parish, 
seven miles from a town, was not to his liking. But with his 
habitual buoyancy and cheerfulness he manfully faced the situa- 
tion. The publication of two volumes of sermons produced the 
necessary money with which to move his family to the North. 
A house was hired in a neighbouring village till a new rectory 
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could be built, and he determined to face his new life with cheer- 
fulness. ‘If, he said, ‘I am come to the end of my career, I 
give myself quietly up to horticulture, &c. In short, if it be my lot 
to crawl, I will crawl contentedly ; if to fly, I will fly with alacrity ; 
but as long as I can possibly avoid it, I will never be unhappy.’ 
Still, the change was evidently most distasteful to him. ‘A diner- 
out, a wit, and a popular preacher, I was suddenly,’ he says, ‘ caught 
up by the Archbishop of York, and transported to my living in 
Yorkshire, where there had not been a resident clergyman for a 
hundred and fifty years. Fresh from London, and not knowing a 
turnip from a carrot, I was compelled to farm three hundred 
acres, and without capital to build a parsonage house.’ 

For twenty years Sydney Smith remained in Yorkshire, and 
though his ideas of clerical duty were not those of to-day, yet it 
will not be denied that he was a vigorous country parson, entering 
into the pursuits and the daily life of his humble neighbours, and 
doing his utmost to improve their lot. His descriptions of his 
life and surroundings at Foston are among the most delightful of 
his humorous writings. Everyone has heard of Annie Kay, the 
little country girl, ‘ made like a milestone,’ who, christened ‘ Bunch,’ 
‘became the best butler in the county’; of the raw-boned riding- 
horse ‘ Calamity,’ which ‘flung me over his head into a neigh- 
bouring parish, as if I had been a shuttlecock, and I feel grateful 
that it was not into a neighbouring planet’ ; of the ancient green 
chariot, named the ‘ Immortal,’ ‘ at which the village boys cheered 
and the village dogs barked’ ; of his four draught-oxen, Tug and 
Lug, Haul and Crawl, of which ‘Tug and Lug took to fainting, 
and required buckets of sal volatile, and Haul and Crawl to lie 
down in the mud.’ As a magistrate, Sydney Smith became famous 
for making up local quarrels, and for dealing gently with poachers, 
The game laws, like a good Whig, he could not abide, and it stirred 
his honest wrath to reflect that ‘for every ten pheasants which 
fluttered in the wood, one English peasant was rotting in gaol.’ 
Like Charles Kingsley at Eversley in after-years, he refrained 
from shooting. ‘If you shoot,’ he said, ‘ the squire and the poacher 
will both consider you as their natural enemies, and I thought it 
more clerical to be at peace with both.’ On first coming to Foston 
he had laid down for his own guidance in the country the following 
rule : ‘ Not to smite the partridge ; for if I fed the poor, and com- 
forted the sick, and instructed the ignorant, yet I should be nothing 
worth if I smote the partridge. If anything ever endangers the 
Church, it will be the strong propensity to shooting for which the 
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clergy are remarkable. Ten thousand good shots dispersed over 
the country do more harm to the cause of religion than all the 
arguments of Voltaire and Rousseau.’ One way in which Sydney 
Smith endeavoured to help his people was by the establishment 
of cottage gardens. He cut up several acres of his glebe into allot- 
ments, and let them at a nominal rent to the villagers. Hach 
allotment was sufficient to supply a family with potatoes, and to 
enable a labourer to keep a pig. He also, in hard winters, ran a 
soup-kitchen for the cottagers, and after a bad harvest he and 
his family lived, like the labourers round them, ‘on unleavened 
cakes made from the damaged flour of the sprouted wheat.’ Sixty 
years afterwards his Bible-class for lads was spoken of with affec- 
tion in the parish. And amid his manifold parochial duties, as 
parson, as preacher, as magistrate, as doctor, as general referee in 
all matters of difficulty and emergency, he found time to contri- 
bute regularly to the Edinburgh, and thereby to help forward the 
great causes of freedom and humanity. 

It has often been brought forward as a charge of reproach 
against the Whig party that they failed to make Sydney Smith a 
bishop. Sydney Smith, said Lord Melbourne, ‘ has done more for 
the Whigs than all the clergy put together, and our not making 
him a bishop was mere cowardice.’ Whether he would have made 
a good bishop may be open to question ; but at length, in 1828, 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, ‘ yielding to private friendship what 
the Whigs had refused to political loyalty,’ appointed the rector of 
Foston to a prebendal stall in Bristol Cathedral. Three years 
later, on the nomination of Lord Grey, this was exchanged for a 
residentiary canonry of St. Paul’s—‘ a snug thing, let me tell you, 
being worth full 2000/. a year.’ It was not, as Mr. Russell justly 
says, an overwhelming reward for such long and such brilliant 
service to the causes which Lord Grey represented, but it was a 
recognition, and it was enough. On the day of his installation, 
the new canon wrote to a friend : ‘ It puts me at my ease for life. 
I asked for nothing—never did anything shabby to procure prefer- 
ment. These are pleasing recollections.’ On becoming a dignitary 
of the Church, Sydney Smith severed his connection with the 
Edinburgh Review, for which journal he had steadily written for 
five-and-twenty years ; and, by a happy accident, his last contribu- 
tion was yet one more plea on behalf of Catholic emancipation. 
That cause being at length finally won, the new canon threw him- 
self, with his accustomed wit and energy, into the question of the 
Reform Bill, and it was in defence of this measure that at a public 
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meeting held at Taunton he made the- most famous of his political 
speeches, in which he compared the action of the House of Lords 
in opposing the Bill with that of the ‘ excellent Mrs. Partington ’ in 
her contest with the Atlantic. That Bill having passed into law, 
it soon became evident that the Whig Government intended to 
lay sacrilegious hands upon the Church. The new dignitary of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral became alarmed. The establishment 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission further alienated him from his 
old associates. In 1837 appeared the first of his famous ‘ Letters 
to Archdeacon Singleton,’ in which, with his accustomed fire, he 
pours ridicule and contempt upon the entire question of ecclesiastical 
reform. These letters, it has been said, ‘ put the worst possible 
arguments into the best possible English. As journalism, they 
have seldom, if ever, been surpassed, and they are a standing proof, 
if proof is needed, that journalism is not necessarily ephemeral.’ 

The last years of his life were spent partly in London and 
partly at Combe Florey, a small parish near Taunton, for which, 
on being appointed to the canonry at Bristol, he had exchanged 
his Yorkshire living of Foston-le-Clay. Though Sydney Smith 
did not love the country, and Combe Florey was ‘ twelve miles 
from a lemon,’ he seems to have passed many happy days in his 
Somersetshire home. Indeed, the picture of the famous pam- 
phleteer in his daily life at Combe Florey is a most attractive one. 
He loved to call the place his ‘Sacred Valley of Flowers.’ Here, 
we are told, he lived an eminently patriarchal life, surrounded by 
children, grandchildren, and friends, chatting with the poor, com- 
forting the sick, and petting the babies of the village. As at 
Foston, so here, he doctored his parishioners with extraordinary 
vehemence and persistency. ‘As I don’t shoot or hunt,’ he said, 
‘it is my only rural amusement.’ He wrote to a friend: ‘ The 
influenza, to my great joy, has appeared in the parish, and I am 
in high medical practice.’ The church of Combe Florey is said to 
have been ‘a horrid old barn,’ but there the rector performed 
two services on Sunday, administered the Holy Communion, after 
the fashion of the time, once a month, and preached his practical 
and useful sermons. ‘I like,’ he said, ‘to look down upon my 
congregation—to fire into them. The common people say I am 
a bould preacher, for I like to have my arms free, and to thump 
the pulpit.’ A lady dressed in crimson velvet he welcomed with 
the words : ‘ Exactly the colour of my preaching cushion! I really 
can hardly keep my hands off you!’ 

As time went on, though he still passed a good deal of the 
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summer at Combe Florey, hé spent more and more of the year in 
London. He held that the parallelogram between Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, and Hyde Park ‘enclosed more intel- 
ligence and ability, to say nothing of wealth and beauty, than 
the world had ever collected in such a space before.’ ‘ You may 
depend upon it,’ he used to say, ‘ that all lives lived out of London 
are mistakes, more or less grievous—but mistakes.’ In London he 
was acquainted with everybody of importance ; he dined out as 
often as he pleased; he spent many congenial hours at the 
Athenzeum ; and he entertained his friends at luncheon and dinner. 
But though justly celebrated for his ‘ glorious mirth,’ which found 
ample scope in London society, it must not be inferred that Sydney 
Smith neglected his duties as Canon of St. Paul’s. He took a 
leading part in the business of the Chapter. ‘I find traces of him,’ 
wrote Dean Milman, ‘in every particular of chapter affairs ; and 
on every occasion where his hand appears I find stronger reasons 
for respecting his sound judgment, knowledge of business, and 
activity of mind; above all, the perfect fidelity of his steward- 
ship. . . . His management of the affairs of St. Paul’s (for at one 
time he seems to have been the manager) only commenced too 
late and terminated too soon.’ The cathedral library came in for 
his special attention. He warmed the room, rebound many of the 
books, and insured the fabric against fire. The monuments, too, 
which had fallen into a sad state of neglect, were by his orders 
cleaned and repaired ; and the surveyor testified before a Committee 
of the House of Commons on National Monuments that there 
“had been no superintendence at all comparable to that of Mr. 
Sydney Smith.’ As a preacher, too, Sydney Smith was highly 
regarded. ‘I am distinguished as a preacher,’ he once said of 
himself, and this only expresses the prevailing opinion. Everyone 
who heard him was impressed by the gravity and dignity of his 
manner. ‘The moment he appeared in the pulpit,’ wrote Mrs. 
Austin, who afterwards edited his letters, ‘all the weight of his 
duty, all the authority of his office, were written on his counten- 
ance ; and, without a particle of affectation, his whole demeanour 
bespoke the gravity of his purpose.’ There are few nobler utter- 
ances among the published sermons of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century than the oration which Sydney Smith delivered 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
accession. It breathes a spirit of fatherly interest, as Mr. Russell 
points out, which excellently became a minister of religion, glancing, 
from the close of a long life spent in public affairs, at ‘the 
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possibilities, at once awful and splendid, which lay before the girl- 


Queen.’ 

It will, of course, be admitted that alike as a Churchman and 
as a man of culture, Sydney Smith’s mind moved within a circle 
of strict limitations. For the beauties of Nature he had but a 
scanty appreciation. The country round Harrogate he described 
as ‘the most heaven-forgotten country under the sun ; there were 
only nine mangy fir-trees there, and even they all leaned away 
from it.’ In asking Macaulay to visit him at Combe Florey, he 
wrote : ‘ Here I am, sir, in a delightful parsonage, about which I 
care a great deal, and a delightful country, about which I do not 
care a straw.’ Music in the minor key made him melancholy, and 
was never permitted when he was in residence at St. Paul’s; and 
what, he asks, ‘can be more disgusting than an oratorio? How 
absurd to see five hundred people fiddling like madmen about the 
Israelites in the Red Sea!’ It is true he bought pictures with 
which to decorate the walls of his drawing-room, but when they 
did not please him he had them altered to suit his taste. ‘ Look 
at that sea-piece, now ; what could you desire more? It is true 
the moon in the corner was rather dingy when I first bought it, 
so I had a new moon put in for half a crown, and now I consider 
it perfect.’ His type of Churchmanship, it must be admitted, 
was worldly and secular. A theologian of the school of Paley, so 
far, at least, as the evidences of Christianity were concerned, he 
did not trouble himself about the deeper problems of religion. 
He once even grounded a claim to promotion on the fact that he 
had ‘always avoided speculative, and preached practical, religion.’ 
“We know nothing of to-morrow,’ he said ; ‘ our business is to be 
good and happy to-day.’ To make men good and happy is the 
purport of all his preaching. With missionary zeal he had no 
sympathy whatever. The Roman Catholics, the Puseyites, and 
the Methodists were to him alike incomprehensible. While pleading 
in his inimitable manner for the civil rights of Romanists, he 
characterised their distinctive beliefs as ‘Catholic nonsense.’ 
* Nothing so remarkable in England,’ he wrote towards the end of 
his life, ‘as the progress of those foolish people,’ meaning the 
followers of Dr. Pusey. ‘I have no conception what they mean, 
if it be not to revive every absurd ceremony, and every antiquated 
folly, which the common sense of mankind has set to sleep.’ On 
Methodism he was equally severe, declaring that ‘ the Gospel had 
no enthusiasm.’ 


Yet with all his vigorous denunciation of what he conceived 
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to be religious ‘enthusiasm,’ few people, it has been well said, 
had more genuine enthusiasm than Sydney Smith himself. Was 
he not ‘the passionate advocate of humanitarian reform, born at 
least fifty years before his time’? Did he not champion the 
cause of the wretched chimney-sweepers, and the unfortunate 
prisoners? Did he not fearlessly denounce the game laws, and 
do his utmost to mitigate the severity of the criminal code? With 
regard to war, was he not always on the right side? ‘ The interests 
of humanity,’ to quote his own words, ‘ got into his heart and 
circulated with his blood.’ ‘ What,’ asks Mr. Russell, ‘is the 
conclusion of the whole matter? It is, in my judgment, that 
Sydney Smith was a patriot of the noblest and purest type, a 
genuinely religious man according to his light and opportunity, 
and the happy possessor of a rich and singular talent which he 
employed through a long life in the willing service of the helpless, 
the persecuted, and the poor.’ 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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Feng. 


YUN! Not the sun of the tropics, which, combined with a humid 
atmosphere, makes the sufferer burst into perspiration at every 
movement, but the dry hard sun of a Manchurian summer—a sun 
that burns like hot iron, that makes the skin brown as mahogany, 
the eyes bloodshot, and the lips swollen and cracked till smoking 
is a pain, and looking along a rifle-barrel an agony. The buglers 
of the Great White Czar were unable to sound a note through 
their swollen and blistered lips, flies and ants added to petty 
troubles of the idle troops, and everyone felt that the period of 
inaction under which they laboured through the torrid days and 
cool starry nights would be pleasantly relieved by hand-grips with 
their oblique-eyed enemy. 

Lieutenant Ivanovitch rose from the kang in the small native 
hut where he had taken up his quarters, walked to the door and 
blinked at the blazing landscape. At his appearance a China boy 
ran round from the low-roofed servants’ quarters at the side of the 
house, and asked in ‘ pidgin’ Russian if the officer would have 
breakfast. Ivanovitch had been on patrol all night, and it was 
now high noon, but the faithful Feng seemed to be ready with a 
meal of some sort at whatever hour it might be required. Ivano- 
vitch answered him, and with a feeling of weariness and deadly 
ennut, turned back into his small room and commenced his toilet 
previous to partaking of the monotonous half-sour Manchurian 
vermicelli and tinned meats procured from Mukden. Ivanovitch 
was little more than a boy in years, but already his few months of 
active service and loneliness had aged him. Born in Zemst, young 
Ivanovitch had been educated for the army, and his father, a 
wealthy manufacturer of spurs, had been able to provide his only 
son with the best of instructors, and an allowance by no means 
small for an officer of his son’s rank and tastes. And the younger 
Ivanovitch was now engaged in winning for himself what his 
father manufactured wholesale for others. 
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Hardly had the news of the naval action at Chemulpo flashed 
across the wires to St. Petersburg than, like many another high- 
couraged officer, he had received orders to take the long, weary 
railway journey to the far eastern extremity of Greater Russia. 
At Moscow Ivanovitch was placed in charge of some sixty stolid 
moujik recruits, and these, for weeks, were his only companions as 
he crossed mile after mile of monotonous tree-studded plain, then 
a break at Lake Baikal, and so on, and on and on, the same appar- 
ently endless journey. Occasionally there were delays and halts 
at railway stations, where the same scenes were enacted of rushing 
soldiers drinking scalding tea and buying up every available morsel 
of foodstuff. 

At length Harbin was reached, and there he handed over his 
charges to be quickly swallowed up by their respective regiments, 
he himself being swallowed up among the idle officers in the town 
to frequent cafés, listen to bands, and wonder where on earth this 
war could be, and why at home in Russia one could hear more 
news of it than there in Harbin. After a few weeks he made a 
further move to Mukden; again the same bands, the same brands 
of wine and liqueurs, the same talk; but still no war. Later we 
find him in charge of an outpost, living in his small house in the 
sun-baked plain which stretches to the hills some few miles to his 
front. His front! What doesn’t that word convey to him? For 
there somewhere beyond the hills are the enemy, the little brown 
dwarfs who have dared insult the Great White Czar. Will they 
ever venture to cross those hills? Will they ever come within 
striking distance in order that Ivanovitch and his men may mow 
them down as their temerity deserves ? 

He had seen a few Japanese prisoners in Mukden, and, like the 
others, had treated them with soldierly generosity, and had looked 
with amusement tinged with good-natured pity at such funny 
little foes, who could dare pit themselves against the might of 
Russia; Russia, the ever victorious, the inexhaustible, the uncon- 
querable. 

In Mukden Ivanovitch had found himself attached to by 
a China boy of the most prepossessing appearance, a youth having 
an unfailing good temper and the power of anticipating a wish 
before even an order could be expressed. Feng had already had 
some experience of war: his village near the Korean border had 
been twice entered by troops, with the result that little had been 
left for its terror-stricken inhabitants; and Feng’s father dying 
from want and exposure, he, having no other ‘relatives, had 
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wandered by degrees as far as Mukden. At one time working as a 
coolie on the railway, at another as cook to a party of surveyors, 
he had at length reached Mukden, where he sold matches in the 
street until taken as a coolie in one of the hotels. There he made 
himself indispensable to Ivanovitch, with the result that he had 
continued to follow that young officer’s fortunes even to his present 
monotonous outpost duty. 


The Russian strode to the door, having finished his breakfast, 
and, smoking a cigarette, idly gazed across the plain of millet to 
where some scrubby bushes and willows told of the presence of a 
small stream. Beyond these the hills rose, covered with coarse 
grass, occasional stunted pines, and at a sharp cut in their contour 
could be seen a twisted oak which for some superstitious reason 
had not been cut down by the natives for firewood. His thoughts 
invariably turned on the Japanese, and he had already begun to 
doubt if they would ever advance far enough for him to gain any 
‘kudos’ in what he considered must prove an inglorious war. 
The enemy in reality were not so far away as he pessimistically 
supposed ; in fact, their outposts were but concealed by that very 
ridge of hills at which he idly gazed from his doorway. By the 
same oak-tree which he could see outlined against the sky stood 
Private Yamamoto, of the Kamakura reserves, the picket of which 
he was sentry being some fifty yards behind him, and below the 
hill crest, where they lay smoking and chattering in the long grass. 
At his feet ran a small watercourse, now dry, stunted bushes of 
azalea grew here and there among its boulders, whose roughness 
had been worn into the semblance of low steps by the passage of 
the feet of countless Celestials, the watercourse forming, in more 
peaceful times, a main road for foot-passengers over the hills. 

Yamamoto’s gaze passed down this narrow nullah to the stream 
at the foot of the hills, now but a few feet deep, but which could 
become a raging torrent during the rains, thence across miles of 
millet with intervening patches of bare brown earth, and here and 
there small clumps of trees wherever a farmhouse existed. A 
lizard ran over the sun-baked earth at his feet, and he idly watched 
it, thinking of his home in San-no-tami, of his little mop-headed 
daughter Otsuni, and the musical clatter of her wooden clogs as 
she ran to meet him after his day’s work in the rice-fields. Then 
he thought of the war that had called him from this home. True, 
the Emperor had ordered it; but why should Dai Nippon fight these 
people? Why didn’t their allies, the Inghirishu, whose ships they 
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bought, help them? But these things were beyond his brain; so 
he thought of all the different foreigners he had seen-—they had all 
seemed much alike to him in Japan; probably such as they must 
be the enemy, the Roske. So far he had seen no Russians, but it 
would be very easy when he did; there was but one thing to do, 
and that was to obey orders, and soon there would be no enemy 
left ; some would be killed, perhaps himself among them, but it 
would be all the same: look ahead, shoot straight, and advance, 
always advance—that was it. 

His eyes roamed from the lizard down over the scrubby, boulder- 
strewn hillside to the little stream, across and on to the plain 
beyond, then his eyes seemed to narrow. Had he been a European 
he would probably have gripped his rifle and brought it to the 
‘ready.’ Not so the Japanese; beyond that narrowing of the 
eyes there was no movement. He had seen what must be an officer 
of the enemy with a Chinaman close to the stream below him. 

The Russian, tired of inactivity, had taken Feng with him in 
search of stray ducks or anything that might form a variety to the 
daily menu other than vermicelli and tinned beef. Thus the two 
came under the gaze of Yamamoto standing near the solitary oak 
The Russian, with his servant, all unconscious, pursued his quest 
along the river bank, now hidden by the dense millet, again appear- 
ing in a bare patch of field. Quickly Yamamoto carried the news 
to the picket. The men were without boots, but wearing the blue 
cotton ‘tabi,’ the cleft sock of the Japanese, and straw sandals. 
Slinging their rifles over their backs, eight of them climbed noise- 
lessly down the ravine, like monkeys, and, taking advantage of 
the cover afforded by the coarse grass, were soon spread out along 
the river bank. 

As Ivanovitch and Feng emerged from a clump of millet their 
rifles rang out; the Russian fell, and was lost to view in the grass, 
and the Chinaman was seen to crawl away before they could fire 
again. It was not for the Japanese to cross the stream and pro- 
voke an engagement with the Russians, who were now to be seen 
hurrying across the fields towards them, so they quickly reascended 
by the nullah, unobserved by the Russians advancing over uneven 
ground in the direction whence they had heard the firing. 

Ivanovitch lay apparently dead, his head and face covered 
with blood, and Feng, fearing the Japanese would cross the river, 
hastily dragged his master’s body through the grass to a small side 
stream, laid him in the water with his head resting on the bank, 
and himself hid in the water also. The Japanese not appearing, 
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after a time Feng essayed to look over the bank, when he saw 
Russian soldiers advancing. He knew that if he were seen they 
would shoot first and express their sorrow after, for they, not having 
seen the Japanese, would be quite as likely to think the shots had 
come irom Chinese brigands, and therefore shoot the first and every 
Chinaman they might see. Accordingly Feng lay low, having as 
much to fear from friend as foe. He had at first thought his 
master dead, but now, having seen that he breathed, he busied 
himself in binding up the wound in his head with strips torn from 
his own clothing. This done, there was more waiting, with the 
fear of discovery by either side. It was late in the afternoon when 
the Russian regained consciousness. A bullet had grooved the 
top of his head, tearing away a part of the scalp and guttering the 
skull. The Chinaman’s delight at this return to life was unbounded ; 
however, he begged his master to speak quietly: enemies were 
about, and they might be discovered if they moved before dark. 

“I can’t move much, old fellow—the beggars have broken my 
leg ; you savee that, Feng ?’ 

Feng didn’t at once ‘ savee,’ but having lifted the leg out of the 
water, he saw the injury and understood. Then he explained in 
‘pidgin’ Russian that as soon as it grew dark they could safely 
move, and then he could carry his master back to his quarters. 

‘I doubt if you can do it, old thing, but we'll have to try,’ 
added the soldier, gritting his teeth with pain. 

As darkness fell the trial began. Sweating and groaning, 
Ivanovitch was helped and dragged to the top of the bank; there, 
standing on one leg, he leant heavily on Feng’s back. A groan 
escaped from the Chinaman. 

“What? Too heavy? I thought as much. You'll have to 
go back alone and risk being shot,’ said the Russian. 

‘No, no. All right, all right now,’ replied the servant, and 
then began a stumbling, halting march in the dark, over ditches, 
boulders, and through the long millet-stalks towards the Russian 
outposts. More than once the Russian fainted as a stumble jarred 
his broken leg; but the Chinaman, with set teeth and streaming 
forehead, held on towards his goal. Whether he would have 
covered the three miles to the lines with such a burden, over uneven 
ground, in the dark, is doubtful; but help was soon at hand. Parties 
were out in search of their officer, with a surgeon and stretchers. 
Great was their joy when they found the exhausted pair. At 
once Feng was relieved of his burden, and swiftly the officer was 
carried to his quarters, where the surgeon skilfully did his work. 
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Having finished, he told his patient, as he washed his hands, 
that the wound in his head, although within a quarter of an inch of 
letting his brains out, would soon be healed, that his leg was a 
more serious matter; but that, anyway, he was lucky to be alive 
at all, and he might thank his stars and the Chinaman his servant 
that such was the case. 

“Ah, here he is! Hullo!’ This from the surgeon, as he 
looked hard at the Chinaman. Then he quickly ripped open 
Feng’s cotton coat and disclosed his body drenched with blood, 
and his left arm hanging limp. 

‘Well, by all the saints! He’s shot through the shoulder, and 
has carried you, you great hulking beast, the best part of a mile!’ 

Ivanovitch smiled, and as he lay on his couch, extended his 
hand to the Celestial. That simple action made of the Chinaman 
his slave for life. Feng took the proffered hand for a moment and 
then dropped it; the foreigner had treated him as an equal, given 
him his hand to clasp. Feng had been more than repaid, and yet 
his face showed no emotion, either of pain at his wound or pleasure 
at the hand-grip. 

Except for the scenes in a hospital train, Ivanovitch has experi- 
enced no more of war since Yamamoto and his comrades surprised 
him in the millet-fields. 

Zemst society is at present making much of a young officer 
invalided from the front. He has a bad limp and a very wide 
parting in the middle of his hair. People are proud of their gallant 
young citizen, who has bled for his country ; but no one seems to 
be prouder of him than his faithful servant, a pig-tailed, smiling 
youth who answers to the name of Feng. 


H. L. Norris. 
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The Café in the Strand. 


HE café was so fresh and bright, 


So dainty and so gay. 


‘Not there!’ I said, the other night, 


And hurried Nell away. 
Only she turned her stately head, 
As though she would retrace 


Her steps ; and pensively she said : 


‘ It looks a charming place!’ 


We sought a restaurant select. 
I saw the waiters gaze 

At Nell’s dark beauty, and respect 
Her half disdainful ways. 

She said the prices were too high. 
The bill I never scanned. 

I only knew we had passed by 
The Café in the Strand! 


But in the café we forsook, 
Three years ago—just three— 

After the matinée I took 
Another girl to tea. 


With Nell she hardly could compare 


In beauty, I admit ; 
But she’d the softest yellow hair, 
And such a wealth of it! 


And Nell’s above me, far above ! 
And we're engaged ; and Nell 

I honour, I esteem, I love— 
Ay, and she loves me well! 
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THE CAFE IN THE STRAND. 


Only—the tiny tables green, 
The music of the band 

So gently playing, all unseen— 
The Café in the Strand! 


How long we lingered! I confess 
We did not care to stir. 

She had a rosebud in her dress ; 
And it looked just like her ! 

A modest rosebud, palest pink— 
The very scent I know. 

Such roses make a fellow think 
About three years ago! ... 





I wonder, are you satisfied, 
In those vast realms untold ? 

If friends are with you where you bide, 
If still your hair is gold ? 

I wonder if your life you spend 
As freely as before 

Death parted us—my little friend, 
Who shall taste death no more ! 


You wished me glad ; and I am glad, 
And I am brave and strong— 

Only, there are some days we had, 
Some memories belong 

To hours wherein we found anew 
The old, enchanted land, 

In Covent Garden, Richmond, Kew— 
The Café in the Strand! 


May KENDALL. 











The Way of a Woman. 


I. 


HE miller’s waggon loaded with flour drew up in the open 
space before the ‘ Peter’s Finger,’ and while the cider was 
being drawn the waggoner contemplated with critical eyes the image 
of the Apostle whose lifted hand seemed raised in benediction above 
the disciples of Bacchus. The Apostle was dressed in a flaming 
robe, the bright colour of which vied with the scarlet geraniums 
in the inn window; his unshorn beard was the rival of Aaron’s, 
and the gear on his feet had not their like in either East or West. 
The sign was newly painted and varnished, and shone brightly in 
the sun, all its glaring colours and crude conception fatally apparent 
in the strong light; but, nevertheless, after a moment’s survey 
there was nothing but admiration shining in the waggoner’s eyes. 

‘*Tes a won’ervul pictsher! Won’ervul!’ he said with an 
upward nod, as the landlord’s daughter put the brimming cider- 
mug on the bench by his side. 

The girl was pleased with his admiration, and to the weight 
of his opinion added her own. 

‘You be about right, Mr. Rockett! °Tes a girt picture!’ 
The waggoner gulped at his cider, for a moment concentrating his 
attention there, knowing that to do more than one thing at a time 
is beyond the compass of mortals. Then he rested the mug upon 
his knee, wiped his mouth with the cuff of his sleeve, and surveyed 
the signboard again. 

‘Terr’ble life-like, I should zay, an’ won’ervul coloured— 
won’ervul! Do pass my mind how them painter-vellows do get the 
likeness.’ 

‘An’ mine!’ said the girl. 

‘An’ that when the gentleman have a-been dead an’ up in 
Heaven these hundreds of years! *Tis well-nigh a miracle !’ 

‘Be all that!’ said the girl. 

Both spoke as if the crudity on the creaking signboard were 
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an authentic likeness of the Apostle, and, having ended their 
comments, fixed their eyes upon it in unreserved admiration. 
Then the waggoner remembered his cider again, and raised his 
mug, but paused in the very act of drinking. 

* Zomeone a-coming along,’ he said, as if the presence of another 
traveller on the road were an event. 

The girl followed the direction of his gaze, while he set down 
the cider-mug upon his knee once more that he might give his 
undivided attention to the oncoming pedestrian. 

‘Do look like a tramp,’ commented the girl. 

‘Zo ’e do!’ agreed the waggoner, adding, ‘but ’e zeems 
terr’ble sprightly.’ 

And he did seem ‘ terr’ble sprightly ’ for a tramp. His whistle 
came to them on the May breeze; and he stepped briskly to the 
cheerful air. The waggoner caught it and began to beat it out 
with his fist on the bench ; then the man changed his whistle for 
the words— 

Some talk of Alexander 
And some of Hercules, 
Of Hector, and Lysander, 
And such great men as these. 


He broke off as he drew near the inn, and noticing the waggoner 
and the girl, stopped and gave them a pleasant nod. 

‘ Afternoon, Miss Biddlecombe. Afternoon, ’Lijah.’ 

The girl made no response, seeing in him no one but a chance 
stranger; while the waggoner, staring at him in undisguised aston- 
ishment, was fully half a minute before he could reply: 

‘ Zame to ’ee, Ben Robbins.’ 

*°Tes a mortal warm day!’ said Ben. 

‘Tes all that!’ responded the waggoner. 

‘An’ terr’ble thirsty weather!’ the newcomer continued with 
a nod at the cider-mug and a look at Elijah that was something 
more than a hint. But the waggoner would not understand. He 
thoughtfully considered the remark in all its bearings, and finding 
that he could truthfully endorse it, agreed. 

* Yew be right, Ben Robbins, ’tes terr’ble tharsty weather ! ’ 

Then he raised the mug, and for a brief space the gurgle of the 
cider in his throat was the only sound. 

* Ah-h-h!’ 

Soft as a sigh the word came, pleasantly modulated and long- 


drawn out, expressing at once relief from tension and regret that 
the cider was finished. 
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Ben Robbins laughed. That his hint had not been taken in 
no way troubled him, since he took disappointment, as indeed all 
other things of life, easily. But the waggoner was hurt by a laugh 
which he did not understand. He glanced at the girl who was 
smiling and from her to the man in the road, whom he eyed slowly 
from the crown of his battered hat to the soles of his broken boots, 
then said with an asperity remarkable in a man usually so placid : 

**Ee don’t zeem to have prospered overmuch i’ your wander- 
ings !” 

‘An’ that’s no lie,’ assented the wanderer cheerfully, quite 
disregarding the waggoner’s insulting tone. ‘An’ that’s no lie if 
’ee be thinking of gold an’ silver an’ such baubles, but if ’ee be 
thinking of experience of life and the gathering of wisdom, ’Lijah 
Rockett, why ’tes a lie zo big as a haystack !’ 

The waggoner grunted, then felt in his pocket for his pipe, 
which, having charged, he proceeded to light, ostentatiously dis- 
regarding the young man in the road. The latter laughed again, 
waved his hand to the girl, pursed his lips to whistle, and away he 
marched once more to the tune of The British Grenadiers, and by 
the set of his shoulders and the swing in his walk, an observer might 
have guessed the fact that he had learned the air at the tail of a 
regimental band. 

The waggoner watching him forgot to puff at his pipe, while 
the girl asked curiously : 

‘Who be ’e, Mr. Rockett ? ’ 

“Who be ’e?’ Rockett almost shouted. ‘Who be’e? Why 
the biggest young rapscallion in Dorset.’ 

*°E do zeem a very pleasant young man,’ said the girl. 

The waggoner for a moment was speechless with rage, then he 
spluttered angrily, ‘Don’t ’ee b’lieve et, Missy! °E’m the very 
imp ov mischief—a varmint—a young devil! That I should zay 
such a thing,’ he added in contrition. 

The girl almost believed him. *Lijah, as she knew, was a deacon 
at the Independent Chapel in Larkchurch, and accustomed to pray 
in the prayer-meetings; so that such strong words from him were 
an indication of the depth of his conviction in the matter. But 
curiosity was strong within her, and she had the perspicacity of her 
sex. 

* But ’ee haven’t told me who he is yet, Mr. Rockett, nor where 
he do b’long to!’ 

*‘He’m Ben Robbins, that’s who ’e be, an’ a very limb ov Zatan. 
Do b’long to Larkchurch an’ the village be ashamed to own et.’ 
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‘ But what has he done that et should think so badly of en ?’ 

‘Done! ’E’ve a-done most everything that be bad an’ nothing 
that be good. There bain’t a bigger scamp between here an’ 
Darchester. But there, I must be pushing along an’ zee what ’e be 
after now.’ He recharged his pipe, slowly lighted it, and was 
lifting his whip to crack it when he remembered a duty seldom 
forgotten by his kind. Taking up the cider-mug he carefully 
poured the dregs into the road, though as a good Christian he would 
have been astonished out of measure if he had been told that this 
act of his was a survival of ancient idolatries and linked him and 
his kind to the immemorial days of primal heathenism. But he 
did not know this, and his libation was made in all unconsciousness 
of its ancient meaning. 

‘Good day, Miss Biddlecombe. Clk! Smiler, clk !’ 

The whip cracked, the horses snorted, and the waggon rumbled 
off. The girl watched it till it disappeared round a corner of the 
road. Then she picked up the cider-mug preparatory to entering 
the house, but before she did so she looked up the road along which 
Ben Robbins had gone, and stood for a moment in a brown study. 
Her thoughts were evidently of the waggoner’s words, for at length 
she said aloud, ‘ But he’m a very pleasant young man vor all that! ’ 

Then she went indoors. | 


Il. 


It was half-way through the month of June, and the local 
farmers were engaged in making hay of as ‘ zo vine a crop ov grass 
as ever a man mid zee!’ All hands that could be spared were in 
the hayfields, and even Ben Robbins had found work, for to give 
the man his due he was a good scytheman. In the larger fields 
of Tudhay Farm a reaper was at work, and its whirr filling the air 
was out of harmony with other rural sounds. But in one of the 
smaller fields that lay on the hillside the work was being done in 
the old-fashioned way, and the rasp of stone on scythe ever and 
anon told of labour done in the immemorial way by craftsmen 
whose art in these days of machinery is almost a forgotten one. 
Ben Robbins and another swung to their work like true sons of 
toil—the former finding a very real pleasure in the exercise of his 
skill and strength—and an observer standing by the stile that separ- 
ated the two fields would have been struck by the difference between 
the old method and the new. The reaper moved methodically 
across the field, leaving the grass in a long swath behind it, but 
allowing little room for exercise of human strength and skill. 
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The driver seated on his perch, with the cutter in position, drove 
the two great horses, and the machine did the rest. Round and 
round it went in a mechanical way, clearing the field, it is true, but 
displaying little of either grace or beauty. As a labour-saving 
contrivance it might be perfect; much thought and even genius 
may have gone to its invention, but a glance first at the driver and 
then at the two scythemen in the next field showed how the balance 
was restored. Seated on his perch the former exercised few of the 
qualities of the latter. A certain measure of watchfulness was all 
that was demanded of him, otherwise he might wax fat in the sun, 
and his mind grow dull through monotonous routine, the machine 
calling for so little exercise of manly qualities. It was altogether 
an alien thing in the rustic scene, outraging its quiet with the 
harsh whirr like the tick of some huge grasshopper. 

But the two scythemen, with bodies bent to their work, shoulders 
working together with monotonous regularity as they swung their 
scythes, seemed part and parcel of the scene, harmonising with its 
quiet, and in a certain way with its beauty. Their awkward imple- 
ments were wielded with a certain grace, bodies moving sinuously 
toand fro from right to left, giving their weight aswell as the strength 
of arms to the great blades as they shore through the lush grass, 
dividing it a couple of inches or so from the roots without once 
driving the point of the blade into the ground as would have been 
the case with men lacking skill. And to look from them to the reaper 
in the lower field was to realise that however much more expedi- 
tiously the machine did its work, it was at the cost of an ancient 
craft of the fieldman, for the loss of which no saving of time could 
altogether atone. 

Now and again they would pause to whet their blades with the 
stone, and in one of these pauses Ben Robbins’ face, bronzed, and 
wet with the sweat of labour, broke into a smile. His eyes were 
fixed on the lower field where the grass-cutter was at work, and 
where a girl in a pink-and-white calico dress and milking-bonnet 
had appeared from a stile in the furthermost corner, accompanied 
by a man carrying two stone jars covered with basketwork. His 
companion, looking up from his blade, caught sight of the pair also, 
and remarked : 

‘Do zeem as we be agoin’ to have zome zider ! ’ 

* Do zeem zo vor zure!’ answered Ben absently, watching the 
pair with twinkling eyes. 

* Young *Lijah Rockett be terr’ble set on Biddlecombe’s maid ! ’ 
continued his workmate, nodding towards the girl’s companion. 
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* Looks terr’ble like it!’ 

‘ Zeed ’en awalking her whome from ii las’ Zunday, arm-a- 
crook, zo ’t would zeem that both of ’em have a-caught a mind to 
each other.’ 

‘ Like enough, I should zay!’ And, still smiling, Ben Robbins 
nodded his head as if he would impress upon his mate the depth 
of his conviction on the matter. 

‘Well, young *Lijah be a getting on! Will be head keeper to 
Lord Talbot one ov these days, an’ ha’ thic snug little house down 
Tudhay Lane, zo her might do worse, I s’pose! An’ ’e’m terr’ble 
religious, too,’ he added by way of afterthought. ‘Do shake the 
chapel when he stands up in a prayer-meeting. A mighty man ov 
prayer vor one zo zlack an’ awkward at common speech ! ’ 

The smile died out of Robbins’ eyes. His underlip shot out 
and curled in contempt. ‘A nincompoop!’ 

His judgment so laconically uttered startled his companion, 
to whom the word was strange, conveying less to his mind than 
did the tone in which it was uttered. 

* A-a-a what ?’ 

‘A nincompoop! Avool! A driveller!’ 

The man looked at him in amazement. A note of anger mixed 
with the contempt in Robbins’ tone, and he felt dimly that he was 
in the presence of something that escaped his understanding. But 
he had a soft place in his heart for the young keeper, and, remem- 
bering who and what his companion was, resented the tone in 
which he spoke. 

‘I wouldn’t miscall a better man than myself if I were ’ee, 
Ben Robbins !’ he said slowly. 

‘A what ?’ 

‘A better man than yoursel’,’ repeated the man stolidly. 

Robbins laughed. ‘Rubbish!’ he said, and again his lip shot 
out in contempt. 

* Leastways, ’e’m getting along; an’ ’e’m more—more respect- 
able like !’ 

‘Respectable!’ A laugh came with the word. ‘That be a 
hoss of another colour. I thought ’ee zaid ’e was a better man !’ 

‘Zo I did! An’ zo ’e be!’ And the man smote the handle 
of his scythe with vigour to show how earnest he was in the 
matter. 

**Ke b’lieve that, do ’ee ?’ asked the scrapegrace quizzingly. 

‘Vor zure I do!’ maintained his companion stoutly. 

‘Then Pll show ’ee! Just ’ee watch vor vive minutes, an’ I’ll 
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show ’ee how mistaken ’ee be!’ And once more his face broke 
into a smile. 

By this time the girl and her companion, having delivered one 
jar of cider, had climbed the stile, and, skirting the edge of the 
long grass, were coming up the hill towards Robbins and his com- 
panion. For a minute or two the former went on with his work 
as if unconscious of the approach of young Rockett and Miss 
Biddlecombe, and when the keeper called, ‘ Morning, Ben!’ almost 
in his ear, ceased working with a well-simulated air of surprise. 

‘Morning, *Lijah! Morning, Miss Biddlecombe !’ 

‘Missy have a-brought ’ee zome zider along,’ said the keeper, 
nodding towards the basket-covered jar. 

‘°Twill be acceptable—very acceptable!’ said Ben’s com- 
panion, untying the mug fastened to the basket-handle and pro- 
ceeding to fill it with the liquor. 

‘My respects, marm!’ Then he drank, and having emptied 
the mug, refilled it and handed it to Robbins. He put it to his 
lips without a word, and over the rim of the mug looked at the 
girl. She was looking at him, and their eyes met. Something 
flamed in his that made hers fall and brought the blood to her 
cheek. He continued to look at her until she lifted her eyes again, 
then he smiled, and giving a scarcely perceptible nod, drained the 
cider to the dregs. 

The other two men watched this performance lth surprise, 
the young keeper with a certain amount of discomfort. There 
was something that he could not understand about the matter, 
and he had a suspicion of a secret understanding between the two 
that through his affection for the girl put him upon the rack. And 
the next minute or two did not lessen his discomfort. Robbins 
had dropped his scythe to take the cider, and now stooped as if 
to resume it. But instead he gathered up a handful of the new- 
mown grass, and standing upright, stood looking at the girl with a 
smile upon his face. The girl’s eyes were fixed on his as if she were 
determined not to lower them before him again, and so for half a 
minute they stood in silence, while the keeper shuffled his feet 
and strove vainly for something to say. Then the girl’s eyelids 
fluttered and fell, but were as quickly raised, and her lips parted 
in an answering smile to that which had broadened on the man’s 
face. He lifted the grass in his hands and made as if he would 
step towards her. Then the girl flashed out the first words she 
had ever spoken to him, and there was a challenge in her voice : 

£ You daren’t !” 
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‘I dare!’ Ben cried, and moved quickly towards her. For 
one moment the girl wavered, then she turned tail and ran as fast 
as she could between the swaths of grass down the hill. The man 
followed, while the keeper and the mower watched the chase 
eagerly, the former with anger flaring in his eyes. 

The girl had a good start, and being more lightly shod, gained 
on the man as she ran down the slope, but it was impossible that 
she could escape him, as the mower recognised. 

* He’m bound to get her at the stile !’ 

The keeper nodded gloomily, and waited for the end. In the 
scene that he had witnessed there had been much that had escaped 
his comprehension, but he understood quite well the significance 
of this chase and of that wisp of grass in the man’s hand. Armed 
with that, according to the unwritten law which prevails in this 
part of Arcady, Robbins might kiss any maid in the hayfield, and 
that Deborah Biddlecombe was his employer’s daughter was likely 
to make little enough difference to him. 

And it was as the mower said. Though the girl had gained on 
him, Robbins caught her before she could mount the high stile, 
and the two men watching saw him throw his arms around her 
and waited for the kiss. The girl waited also with shut eyes. 
When it did not come she opened them in surprise. Robbins’ 
bronzed face was close to hers, and his eyes stared into hers with a 
strange compelling force. ‘Shall 1?’ His whisper was almost a 
hiss. 

‘Yes!’ 

And so the kiss was taken. 

The keeper waited for it, and then in anger stalked off towards 
a gate which lay at the opposite point of the compass from the 
stile where Robbins and the girl still stood, while the mower 
looked from one to the other, tugged at his straggly beard, and 
gave uncouth expression to his feelings. ‘ Well I'll be dalled!’ 


Ill. 


Larkchurch was perturbed, and not without reason. Scarce 
two months had elapsed since the village vagabond had returned 
from his wanderings and it had been astonished by hearing his and 
Deborah Biddlecombe’s banns called in church for the first time. 
Public opinion was dead against the marriage, maintaining there 
was neither rhyme nor reason in it, while those who knew some- 
thing of the events which had led up to it talked of witchcraft 
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and all sorts of occult influences behind it. No girl not bewitched 
would throw herself away on such a scamp, and the village audibly 
wondered what Jan Biddlecombe was about that he did not imme- 
diately end the scandal. For it was known that strange things 
had happened, the which to any man of sense could only be explained 
by witchcraft, and which to a village so self-respecting as Lark- 
church were dreadful to contemplate. Among others, one Sunday 
night a month before the publication of these banns young ’Lijah 
was strolling down the lane towards ‘ Peter’s Finger’ after church 
had loosed. They were not arm-a-crook this time, much to the 
keeper’s chagrin; but the girl would not have it, and, indeed, was 
very distant in her manner towards him. To all appearances they 
had the lane to themselves, when suddenly someone began to 
whistle in the wood ahead of them an air that young *Lijah did 
not know, but which he was prepared to swear was Satanic. The 
moment she heard the whistle, Deborah, as the keeper avers, went 
lily-white, and sidling close up to him as though frightened, took 
his arm, gripping it tightly. A moment later Ben Robbins stepped 
out of the wood carrying a dead rabbit by the ears. He was dressed 
in work-a-day attire, and wore no collar, while his shirt was open 
at the throat showing the hair on his chest. When she saw him 
Deborah gripped *Lijah’s arm with an even tighter grip, and under- 
standing that the vagabond’s presence was unpleasant to her, 
*Lijah quickened his step with the object of passing him as quickly 
as possible. Ben Robbins himself was in no such hurry. He 
sauntered towards them with a smiling eye, still whistling. When 
they came level he stopped, and though he had spoken no word, 
Deborah also stopped dead in spite of the keeper’s effort to drag 
her forward. As the vagabond turned, his eyes caught a glint of 
the westering sun which turned them blood red like a dog’s in 
certain lights, and the keeper felt the girl shiver as she rested on 
his arm. For half a minute the three stood, Robbins with his 
eyes upon Deborah, the maid with her eyes upon the ground, and 
*Lijah looking from one to the other in a vain endeavour to grasp 
the meaning of the situation. Then the ne’er-do-well spoke : 

‘Deborah Biddlecombe, do ’ee love that man ?’ 

The keeper felt the girl shiver again, and interfered hotly. 
‘Don’t be brazen, Ben Robbins. ’Tis no affair of yours whether 
she do or not, and——’ 

But Robbins waved him aside imperturbably. 

‘Til ask ’ee to mind your own business, "Lijah! I wasn’t 
talking to ’ee, an’ if ’ee don’t like the conversation, why ———’ and 
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he waved his hand up the lane. Then he turned to Deborah 
again. 

*T ask you again, Deborah Biddlecombe, do ’ee love that man ? ” 

For a moment there was no reply, and the two men stood there 
watching her, the keeper in doubt as to what the answer would be, 
Robbins with a smile upon his face as if he had no doubt upon the 
matter at all. Then the girl flashed a strange look at her inter- 
locutor, glanced apologetically towards young *Lijah, and shook 
her head. 

‘I thought so! An’ yet the man d’ love ’ee passing well. °E’d 
fetch and carry for ’ee like a dog, an’ watch over ’ee like a woman 
over a sucking child, an’ treat ’ee that tendersome ; an’ yet ’ee 
don’t care for en ?’ 

‘Noa!’ said the girl in a shaking voice. 

‘An’ me? I mid be brutal to ’ee, wring your heart strings, 
beat ’ee like a dog, trample on ’ee as a gipsy does a snake—what 
do ’ee zay ?’ 

The girl was looking at him now with eyes like twin fires. There 
was no fear in them, only the shining of something elemental— 
@ passion old as primeval woman, and when she spoke her voice 
had a fulness and a roundness, and a note of fierce joy that the 
keeper had never heard in a woman’s voice before. 

*You’m different—you’m a man!’ 

‘An’ ’Lijah isn’t! Ha! ha! Then I shall suit ’ee ?’ 

*T think zo.’ 

‘Ke hear that, ’Lijah ?’ 

“It be witcherry!” cried the keeper, who was floundering in 
waters too deep for him. ‘Damnable witcherry! The Lord for- 
give me for such speech !’ 

Robbins laughed. ‘ Anyway, there’s no cause for we to trouble 
’ee further. Come along, Deborah !’ 

He stretched out his hand, which the girl took, and together 
they went up the lane, leaving the keeper standing there almost 
choked with inarticulate passion. 

It was this strange love scene as reported by the rejected Elijah 
that gave rise to the talk of wizardry; and though in a measure 
prepared for such a contingency, the village was aghast when it 

heard the banns of the couple called in church. The young keeper 
himself was almost distraught. Fanatically religious though he 
was, his religion did not in any way help him to be resigned to the 
inevitable. Walking in the woods in pursuit of his occupation he 
brooded upon the matter till his mind was nearly unhinged, and 
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when he prayed he cried for vengeance from Heaven after the way 
of all fanatics the wide world over, beseeching the Almighty to 
intervene against this wild mating. And in the end it seemed 
that his prayer was answered. Having been sent on some busi- 
ness of the head keeper’s to Dorchester, twenty-six miles away, 
while resting in a small inn, from under the cushion of a settle he 
fished out a six months’ old copy of the County Chronicle and idly 
began to read. Five minutes later he was staring with fierce eyes 
at a familiar name printed there, and which told him that his enemy 
was given into his hands. 

‘Benjamin Robbins, retired corporal, late the Barracks, Dor- 
chester.’ 

The name came in a list at the head of which it was stated that 
one pound reward would be paid to anyone giving the present 
address of any of those mentioned below. Information to be given 
to the Clerk of the Guardians of the Dorchester Union or to any 
constable in the county. In ten minutes he was at the police- 
station with the paper in his hand, asking eager questions. 

“Yes. The man is wanted by the police!’ said the polite 
inspector. 

* What for ?’ 

*Desertion and leaving his wife chargeable to the Union! Do 
you know where he is ?’ 

‘I @ think zo! Just Heaven! I d@’ think zo! But Ill be 
zure virst an’ then let ’ee know,’ said the keeper, who, though 
bewildered, was already elaborating a wonderful scheme of ven- 
geance. 

Compelled to stay overnight in the town, and unable to sleep 
through sheer excitement, he had time to perfect his plans, and 
immediately on his return to Larkchurch marched off to interview 
the village constable, with whom he remained for the best part of 
an hour. The following day was Sunday, and Miss Biddlecombe’s 
banns were to be called for the third time, and Ben Robbins himself 
was there to hear them, though by what means he had been induced 
to attend only Deborah knew. Seated half-way up the church, 
he was at first unaware of the late entrance of young ’Lijah Rockett 
and the parish constable—the latter in uniform. They had seated 
themselves near the door, but the news of their presence spread 
from mouth to mouth, and somewhere in the second lesson he 
caught a whisper which caused him to turn his head, and catching 
sight of the constable with ’Lijah by his side, the latter glowering 
vindictively at him, he paled somewhat under his tan. Then he 
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smiled, and turning, appeared to be mightily absorbed in the 
parson’s reading from the first epistle to Timothy. At length came 
the crucial moment. 

‘I publish the banns of marriage between Benjamin Robbins, 
bachelor, and Deborah Biddlecombe, spinster, both of this parish. 
This is for the third time of asking!’ droned Parson Joyce, and 
continued as if such a contingency were the least expected in the 
world, ‘If any of you know cause or just impediment why these 
persons should not be joined in holy matrimony let him declare it.’ 

There was a shuffling of feet at the back of the church, and then 
@ voice so hoarse with emotion that the keeper scarce knew it for 
his own, cried, ‘I do!’ 

The parson stared at him like one confounded, and then blurted 
out, ‘ You do?’ 

There was a moment’s pause, in which all the congregation 
turned eyes on Ben; then the parson proceeded : 

‘For what cause, "Lijah Rockett? °*Tis a serious matter to 
forbid a man’s banns, and not to be done lightly or without cause ! ’ 

‘ The cause be good enough!’ stammered the keeper, his voice 
so hoarse that the parson, who was a trifle deaf, did not catch the 
words. 

‘What did you say ?’ he shouted. ‘Speak up like a man, and 
don’t stand stuttering there like a fool!’ 

Thus adjured *Lijah spoke up. 

‘The cause be that Ben Robbins be married already, and is 
wanted up to Dorchester for a-deserting ov his lawful wife an’ 
leaving her chargeable to the parish! An’ the constable here have 
a-come to fetch en and carry en off!’ 

‘Is this true, Rabbits ?’ the parson asked. 

‘ True as gospel, zir!” said the constable, rising in his place. 

‘Then, Ben Robbins, I think you’d better go. I can take your 
explanation afterwards, if you have one to make. The rest of you, 
except maybe Deborah Biddlecombe, I forbid going until the end 
of the service.’ 

Ben Robbins left his seat, walked up the aisle some four pews 
or so to where Deborah was sitting with white face, and whispered, 
‘Don’t believe a word ov et, till I've zeen ’ee. I'll be back by 
Wednesday !’ 

Then he stalked down the church to the door where ’Lijah and 
the constable awaited him, flashed one withering look at the keeper, 
and said quietly but so distinctly that his words were heard all over 
the church : 
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“*Lijah Rockett, you’m a vool, an’ what’s worse, a cur! When 
I come back I'll give ’ee a thrashing vor this, ’ee’ll remember all 
your born days! Now Rabbits, ’m ready !’ 

And his whistle as he went down the path sounded insistently 


above the buzz of many whisperings and the steady drone of the 
parson’s voice. 


IV. 


He was not back by Wednesday, but kept his promise a day 
late, and by that time an explanation had preceded him, and all 
the parish knew that he was a widower and that he would not be 
imprisoned, since he had paid the Dorchester Guardians the sum 
due to them for his wife’s board. The woman had been dead five 
months, so that if he were not a bachelor according to his published 
banns, he was at any rate, as the parish felt, next door to it; and 
when it was known that he had not lived with the woman for more 
than two years on account of her evil ways, some were found who 
were ready to make excuses for him. 

The keeper was not among them. The scamp had deceived 
Deborah, and robbed *Lijah of her, and though his revenge had 
for the moment failed, he dreamed of it day and night ceaselessly, 
and in lonely coverts disturbed the roosting pheasants with his 
wild cries to Heaven. His disappointment working with his 
fanatical beliefs made it appear to him that he was Heaven’s chosen 
instrument to stay the iniquity of this marriage, and on the Wednes- 
day he loaded both barrels of his gun with No. 5 shot and waited 
in the vicinity of the ‘ Peter’s Finger’ in the hope of his enemy’s 
arrival. All the next day he loitered and watched, and when in 
the dusk of the evening he saw Deborah come out and go down the 
road, he stalked her as a cat stalks a rabbit. Seeing her climb a 
stile to follow a path that led down into Chicknell Woods he guessed 
instinctively that she had an appointment with Robbins, and he 
started off at a run to be there first. As he drew near the trees he 
saw the man he was looking for sitting on the rail that skirts the 
plantation, and he paused a moment to cock his gun. Crouching 
in the bracken he brought the weapon to his shoulder, but with 
his finger on the trigger waited, held by a new thought. He would 
give the man his chance: if he would renounce Deborah and 
leave the district, good ; if not, he would shoot him like a dog. 

So, lowering his gun and carrying it in the crook of his arm, he 
walked towards Robbins, who, all unconscious of his danger, was 
watching the approach of Deborah, her white-curtained milking 
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bonnet being easily discernible against the dark hedge-side. He 
started when the keeper came into the open, and seeing the gun on 
his arm, slipped down from the rail. 


‘Hallo, ’"Lijah! Come for the thrashing I did promise ’ee ? 
I'm mortal sorry to disappoint you, man, but must put it off till a 
more convenient season, since just now I be otherwise engaged ! ’ 

‘I know,’ said the keeper, looking down the field path, and 
noting the moving blotch of white that told of Deborah’s approach. 

‘ Then if ’ee do know, *Lijah Rockett, ’t would be best to move 
on to where you’ll be more welcome !’ 

The keeper took no notice of this delicate hint. He cleared 
his throat, and in a strained voice began to speak : 

“Ben Robbins, will you gi’e up thic maid that was mine ?’ 

Robbins laughed. ‘She never was yours!’ 

* Her was, till ’ee stole her from me wi’ your wizardy !’ 

“Nonezense, you vool! An’ anyway she came to me ov her 
own choice !’ 

* Will ’ee give her up, I ask ’ee, an’ goa away fro’ these parts ?’ 

‘An’ ef I don’t?’ asked Robbins watching the keeper closely, 
and realising that there was something unusual about him. 

“Then ’ee shall never have ’er, vor according to the word ov 
the Lord within me, I’ll shoot ’ee like a poacher’s cur !’ 

And he shifted the gun from the crook of his arm to hold it with 
both hands. 

* Will ’ee give her up, an’ goa away ? I ask ’ee.’ 

‘Noa!’ returned Robbins moving his feet so that they cleared 
a trailing bramble. 


‘Then the Lord have mercy on the soul of ’ee, Ben Robbins !’ 
cried the keeper, swinging the gun to his shoulder. 
There was a crack and a spurt of flame, but before they came 


Robbins had fallen on his knees and heard the No. 5 shot 
splintering the rail on which he had sat. Before the keeper could 
fire the second barrel he was on him like a tiger, driving the gun’s 
muzzle upward so that the second charge went into the tree-tops. 
He heard Deborah scream, but had no time to look at her, all his 
attention being engaged by the keeper, with whom he was struggling 
for possession of the gun. In the struggle his opponent struck 
at him with the weapon, and the claw of the hammer split his fore- 
head so that the blood trickled downward into his eyes, blinding 
him with its red mist. But he fought for his life, and he fought 
also as primeval man fought for his mate, sure that only by van- 
quishing the keeper could Deborah be his. In the end he tore the 
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gun from his enemy’s hands and tossed it backwards over his head 
into the wood ; then he wrenched himself free, and smote the keeper 


a tremendous blow on the side of the head, which stretched him 
stunned upon the grass. 


Wiping the blood from his eyes with the back of his hand, he 
looked at Deborah. 

*°E tried to shoot me!’ he said nodding towards the prostrate 
keeper. 

* What vor did ’e want to do that ?’ 

* Because I wouldn’t give up ’ee to en!’ 

She looked from him to the prostrate keeper, then back to him, 
while he watched her with eager eyes. 

“Suppose I save ’ee the trouble, an’ give ’ee up mysen! "He 
haven’t a-treated me well, Ben Robbins!’ 

The man pleaded earnestly. 

**Twas no harm I meant! There was no call vor ’ee to know 
about a dead woman, Deborah! An’ that be all vool’s talk about 
giving me up. ’Ee can’t do et—’ee d’ know ’ee can’t, maidy !’ 

The girl looked at him, bloodstained and bruised, thought of 
the other woman, of all that she herself had suffered in the last few 
days, but knew her own defeat. 

‘Ke didn’t give me up ?’ she whispered. 

‘Noa!’ said the man, following her mood. 

‘Not though ’e’d shoot ’ee vor et ?’ 

“By the living God, noa!’ And the ring in his voice carried 
conviction with it. 

‘Then I'll trust ’ee, Ben Robbins,’ she cried as she went to his 
arms. 


Ben Bott. 
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The Demeter of Cnidos. 


HE young man, who was a poet by stealth, and the middle- 

aged man, who was a professor of archeology, were standing 

in front of the Demeter of Cnidos, and the middle-aged man was 

speaking in the manner acquired by those who lecture to the ill- 
informed and enjoy a permanent income. 

The middle-aged man had a reverend aspect. The passers-by, 
who could not or would not afford to buy a catalogue, occasionally 
halted near him. The haughty custodians of the gallery removed 
themselves from his vicinity. 

‘The body,’ said the middle-aged man, ‘is of inferior local 
marble.’ 

The young man who was secretly a poet did not seem to hear 
him. 

‘She breathes twilight,’ he said foolishly ; ‘she was carved 
from the first wan gleam of dawn. She has no part with the sun. 
Her eyes have the pale light that steals over the sea at daybreak.’ 

“I hesitate,’ said the middle-aged man, ‘to ascribe it to the 
school of Praxiteles; the cutting is too sharp. The decisive lines 
of the lower lids quite suggest the work of Scopas at Tegea. I pre- 
sume that the museum authorities will have the common courtesy 
to permit me to measure its nose.’ 

‘Her breast is in travail with the sighs of all the world,’ said 
the young man. 

*Fourth-century drapery,’ said the middle-aged man ; ‘ treat- 
ment quite unremarkable.’ 

“She is always watching for Persephone,’ said the poet; ‘always 
watching in vain.’ 

This time the middle-aged man heard him and glared. 

“There is no external evidence to identify it with Demeter at 
all,” he said irritably. ‘It is my theory that this is an extremely 
early portrait statue, though no doubt Professor Furtwingler 
would profess a contrary opinion.’ The cunning play on words 
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that his speech contained restored him to good humour. ‘Come 
along,’ he said, ‘and I will show you the Phigalian frieze. The 
Phigalian frieze is very remarkable. I have seven new theories 
on it, though I regret to say that four of them have subsequently 
been announced by German specialists.’ 

The poet shook his head. He was still looking at the beautiful, 
sorrowful face of Demeter. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ no ; I think that I have seen enough for to-day.’ 

The middle-aged man snorted. 

‘Call yourself a poet!’ he grumbled. ‘ You won’t trouble to 
learn anything, though. Why, these things, apart from their 
technical interest, are regular illustrations of Homer. I wonder 
that some fellow hasn’t done an edition of the classics with photo- 
graphs from them.’ 

The poet looked suddenly interested. 

‘Why, yes,’ he said; ‘and not only of Homer. Aren’t they 
illustrations of life, and all its sorrow, and all its joy and passion ¢ ’ 

* Life !’ echoed the middle-aged man, with guttural contempt. 
‘Life! Look there. There’s life.’ He indicated with a gesture 
of his plump hand a person of highly commercial aspect who, by 
some curious accident, had strayed into the Greek galleries and 
was looking with Protestant disfavour at the columns from 
Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. But the poet was still gazing at 
Demeter. 

* Well, if you won’t look at anything else,’ said the middle-aged 
man, ‘I will catch the 4.30 to Wimbledon. Unsatisfactory fellow 
you are! Good-bye.’ 

Beyond the great colonnade, in the dingy street outside the 
gates, the children of London were hurrying to and fro. The poet 
looked at their grotesque clothes, their cramped figures, their joy- 
less faces. The Parthenon frieze seemed very far away. Some 
mud from a passing omnibus starred his overcoat. A decrepit 
organ on the edge of the pavement began to moan like a wounded 
animal. Its handle was turned by a bedraggled, thin woman in 
a ruined bonnet, who held a fretful child in the arm that was free. 

The poet’s heart sank as a plummet sinks in mid-ocean. He 
looked at the sky : it was drab, blank, and sunless as the roof of a 
cavern. Where lay the gods of such a dim Olympus? Faintly 
he heard the voice of the woman asking for alms ; the old appeal : 
no food, though charities were organised ; no warm clothes, though 
the very dogs of the rich were clad. The poet looked at her and 
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fumbled for his lean purse. He almost expected to hear her cry 
continue: no light, though there was a sun in heaven; no air, 
though the great clean wind roared across the uplands that no 
city soiled. He was really a preposterous poet. 

Her face was grimy, wretched—a parchment scored and re- 
scored by the caustic acid of mean privation. The poet thought 
again of Greece and did not feel happier. He found his purse, 
and the woman held out her hand, when suddenly the child turned 
in her arm and moaned. She bent over it, speaking softly, and 
withdrew her hand. The poet remained standing there, a lank, 
awkward figure, jostled by the passers-by. When the child was 
quiet she took his alms. 

Her face was as hopeless as before, but he had seen her eyes 
as she bent over the child; and suddenly the world became beautiful 
to him again ; the defilement of the street was cleansed by the light 
of some far sunset, and there was humanity, divinity, in all the 
poor, sombre grotesques that slunk or hurried past him. 

‘The Demeter, the Demeter of Cnidos!’ he murmured as he 
wandered home through the purple dusk. 


Sr. Jonun Lucas. 
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Arab Hospitality. 


_ ggprclonc mape pairs of dark eyes were fixed upon us in un- 

wavering scrutiny ; it was dark, and there was silence. The 
eyes as they gleamed out of the darkness might have belonged to 
a herd of wild beasts watching their prey ; but we were privileged 
guests of the Arab sheik in whose tent we were sitting, and the gaze 
was but that of friendly curiosity. We had been placed on the 
seat of honour—a rush mat at one side of the tent. Opposite to us 
squatted our host, a venerable old man with a white beard which 
flowed over his bare, wrinkled chest ; with one arm he supported 
a snall boy who played with the beads round the old chief’s neck. 

Between us, in the centre of the hut, glowed a dying fire, and 
beside it, silently watching the pot on the ashes, sat the coffee- 
maker. Now and then he scraped the ashes together round the 
pot. A thin veil of smoke rose up slowly and dispersed itself under 
the low roof of the tent. The silence was almost religious ; the 
darkness suggested witchcraft rather than night; a hobgoblin 
might have sprung out of the coffee-maker’s pot and not been out 
of keeping with the natural sequence of events. 

All at once, at the back of the tent, a hand was raised and a 
bundle of fine brushwood came down on to the fire; in sudden 
blaze it momentarily lit up the fifty-three dark faces, flared an 
instant, flickered, then as rapidly died away, and we only felt the 
gaze we had seen before. We silently watched the coffee-maker 
and our host, who being nearest to the fire were dimly visible in 
its remaining light. The attention of the one was concentrated on 
his pot; that of the other, in common with his companions, was fixed 
on us. There was no call for speech, for we spoke in tongues un- 
intelligible to one another, and the only sound which fitfully broke 
the ghostly silence was that language understood by all nations 
alike—the wail of an infant in its mother’s arms. 

‘Salaam Aleikum,’ we had been received with as the sheik 
stood up to welcome us on our arrival, unexpected and uninvited, 
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in the midst of his tribe. We had been guided to his tent by the 
long spear which stood upright at the door; and when he had 
offered us the token of Arab good-will—the cup of coffee—we knew 
that we were among friends. He waved us to our seats, and 
then, seating himself, had pulled the child towards him ; he patted 
his own chest, and then pointed to the lad with pride. 

‘His youngest child,’ interpreted the Turkish soldier who 
accompanied us, and who understood a few words of Arabic. 

We nodded back our looks of appreciation, and these pre- 
liminary acts of courtesy having established the requisite good 
feeling, all need for further converse seemed at an end, and a 
comfortable silence fell upon us all. 

The whole village had followed us into their chief’s tent as a 
matter of course, and those for whom there was no room inside 
herded together at the door. The Eastern standard of ideas, 
which allows respectful equality with one’s superiors, was respon- 
sible for the total absence of ill-mannered jostling which would 
have characterised a civilised crowd in similar circumstances 
on the reception of strange foreigners. 

The coffee-maker reached out his hand without turning, and 
one among the crowd at his back handed him a massive iron 
spoon on to which was chained a copper ladle. The sheik’s little 
son, obeying a nod from his father, pulled a bag out of a dark 
recess behind him ; another bundle of brushwood was thrown upon 
the fire, and by the light of its sudden, almost startling blaze the 
lad untied the bag and carefully counted out the allotted number 
of coffee-berries. The coffee-maker dropped them into the spoon, 
for which he had raked out a hole in the ashes. The slight stir 
caused by these proceedings subsided, the blaze died away, and 
the attention of all was again riveted on us, save that only of the 
coffee-maker, who, sitting close up to the embers, now scraped 
the white ashes round the pot, now turned the roasting berries 
over with the ladle chained to the spoon. The sheik’s hand 
stole on to the little boy’s head, and the boy, looking up, stroked 
the old man’s beard. On we sat in the dark silence, learning from 
these true masters of time how neither to waste it nor let it drag, 
but going step by step with it, laying ourselves open to receive all 
that it had to give. 

The silence was so prolonged and so intense that, silently as 
time flies, we could almost hear its moments ticking away. It 
has been said that we take no note of time except when we count its 
loss; it might be said of all Easterns that they are unconscious 
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of the time they lose, because they take no note of it; they live 
unconsciously up to the fact that, the past being beyond recall 
and the future unfathomable, the present only is in our power. 
And the Eastern is master of time because he spends it in 
absorbing the present. 

Meanwhile the berries had blackened, and the man emptied 
them into a copper mortar; as he pounded them he caused the 
pestle to ring in tune against the sides of the bowl. The child 
laughed gleefully and pointed at him; the stern old man smiled 
and shot a proud glance over at us. 

‘ Fiddle away, old Time,’ rang out the tones of the metal pestle : 
it seemed to give voice to our joyful derision of time; here was 
Time trying to weary us with himself, and we only laughed at him. 


Fiddle away, old Time— 
Fiddle away, old fellow! 
Airs for infancy, youth, and prime, 
Tunes both shrill and mellow. 
Fiddle away, 
Or grave or grey, 
For faces pink or yellow ; 
Scrape your song a lifetime long, 
Fiddle away, old fellow! 


Not a soul moved ; outside in the dusk a stunted black cow 
thoughtfully chewed the maize-stalks of which the enclosure round 
the tent was built, and a kid rubbed his head up and down against 
a child’s bare leg. Beyond this the darkness had nothing to 
conceal ; we were in the middle of a bare, largely uninhabited, 
desert land known only to a few wandering Arab tribes ; outside, 
the mysterious open vault of the dark sky with its many hundred 
points of light ; inside, the mysterious recess of the dark tent with 
the fifty-three pairs of gleaming eyes—every one fixed upon our- 
selves. Now and then, as a flash of lightning in the sky at night 
will expose the immediate surroundings to view, so a sudden spark 
from the fire revealed the setting of the eyes—the solemn, dusky 
Arab faces. 

A splutter on the fire as the pot boiled over put an end alike 
to the tune and to the meditations called up by it. The man 
transferred the ground berries to a copper jug, and, pouring the 
boiling water on to them, placed this second pot on the hot ashes. 
We had been sitting there for an hour, watching these preparations, 
and it seemed as if we might now reasonably entertain hopes of 
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tasting the results. Our expectations in this direction were also 
enhanced by the appearance of three tiny cups which had been 
unearthed from a dark corner and handed to one of the men 
nearest the fire. He proceeded to rinse them out one by one with 
hot water, displaying a care and absorption in the process which 
contrasted strangely with the simplicity of his task. 

The coffee on the fire came to the boil ; the coffee-maker poured 
it back into the original pot, which he again set on the ashes. He 
then handed the empty jug to the cup-washer, who rinsed each 
cup out carefully with a few drops of the coffee left for this purpose ; 
very quietly, very precisely he placed each cup on the ground 
within reach of the coffee-maker and retreated into the back- 
ground. 

The coffee on the fire boiled up ; we straightened ourselves in 
expectation as the coffee-maker reached out his hand; but he 
emptied the boiling liquid back again into the original pot, and 
replaced it on the ashes. 

The fire now burned very dimly. Even the man’s form bending 
over the glowing ashes was discernible only as a black shadow. 
The stillness for a few moments was so great, and the concentra- 
tion of all so centred on the bubbling coffee-pot, that one felt as if 
all the meaning of life, the past, the present, and the future, was 
being distilled in the black liquid, and that an incantation was 
only necessary for the future to take shape, and, rising out of the 
pot, become visible to us all in this mysterious darkness. 

Again the coffee boiled up. Again the man emptied the boiling 
liquid back into the other pot, and replaced it on the fire. 

The stillness and the concentration became more intense. Out- 
side a lamb’s sudden cry and the mother’s answering bleat rang 
out sharply in the black night, a distant reminder of a far-off 


world ; it died away, and the broken silence was all the more 
intense. 


The coffee boiled up. 

By this time one had ceased to associate the drinking of coffee 
with the end of these mysterious rites. The coffee of Cook’s 
hotels, the coffee of crowded railway stations, whole coffee, ground 
coffee, French coffee, coffee at 1s. 8d. a pound ; the clatter of black 
saucepans, the hot and anxious cook, the bustling waiter, the 
impatient people of the world with only a minute to wait, calling 
for instantaneous coffee—what had coffee and all these associations 
to do with this? And so it was with a certain shock that we 
looked at this magician pouring the result of his black art into the 
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cups, & few carefully measured drops only. Two were handed to 
us and one to the sheik. We sipped the oily black drink slowly 
and thoughtfully. A liquid which had been prepared with so much 
deliberation could not be quaffed down with the reckless indiffer- 
ence ordinarily displayed in the process. It was thick and bitter ; 
we drained the last drop and returned the cups. Another spoonful 
was poured in, and they were passed back to us. Etiquette required 
that we should not refuse till the third time of offering ; then the 
remainder of the coffee was handed round to the rest of the company 
in order of rank. 

There was a stir among the crowd round the door, and a 
woman forced her way through with a baby in her arms. She 
squatted in front of us, and held the child down for our closer 
inspection by the firelight. 

* Khasta ’ (ill), said the Turkish soldier ; ‘ she wants medicine.’ 

The mother pointed to the sores on the child’s face and body, 
the pleading eloquence in her dark eyes rendering unnecessary 
any explanations on the part of our interpreter. 

It was a pathetic instance of the suffering induced by man, 
even when living so akin to nature, when he tries to superimpose 
his own crude ideas of beauty and expediency on to the human 
frame. The baby, though only a few months old, had been pierced 
in the nose and ears for the reception of the ornaments which were 
to enhance its charms in after-life, and of the blue bead which 
would ensure its safety from the one recognised enemy—the Evil 
Eye. The wounds were healing badly, and the irritation set up 
had caused fever. 

* Tell her we can give her medicine,’ we said to the Turk, ‘ but 
it is not medicine to drink ; it is to wash the wounds with. If the 
baby drinks it, it will die.’- 

The message was interpreted. ‘Aha, aha, Mashallah,’ was 
murmured all through the crowd. The baby became an object 
of intense interest ; the soldier threw back his head and pretended 
to swallow, then he pointed significantly to heaven and to the 
unconscious victim at his feet. 

‘Ha! ha!’ murmured the crowd. 

Hassan meanwhile had begun to fidget uneasily. 

* There are fleas here,’ he said ; ‘ you must not stop any longer.’ 

We rose, and silently salaaming our host, passed out of the tent. 
It was lighter outside ; the moon had risen, casting mysterious 
black shadows round the huts, where weird black and white forms 
flitted stealthily in and out, 
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The Arab encampment into which we had intruded ourselves 
was one of many to be found at intervals down the banks of the 
Tigris below Mosul. We were on our way to Bagdad, floating 
down stream on one of the native rafts, and at night when we 
moored to the shore it was considered safer to establish ourselves 
within reach of some such habitation. On this occasion, owing to 
the shallowness of the water on the low shelving mudbanks, we 
had been unable to bring the raft right up to the shore, and it had 
been moored at a little distance out in the water. The boatmen 
had carried us across on their backs, and had returned to cook 
their evening meal on board. We now shouted across the water 
to them to come and carry us back. As we stood waiting a 
woman came up to us, dragging a child by the arm, who hid 
his head in his mother’s dress and refused to allow himself to be 
examined. 

* He is ill too,’ said the Turk, ‘ like the other child.’ 

‘We will give them some medicine when we get on the raft,’ 
we said ; ‘ tell them each to send a cup.’ 

* And this one says he is ill,’ the man went on, as a tall, sheepish- 
looking youth touched me on the arm ; ‘ they will all say they are 
ill now that they know you have medicine.’ 

‘We can only give to those who are really ill,’ we answered. 
* What is the matter with this one ?’ 

* He has fever ; he cannot eat, and his head hurts.’ I had some 
quinine pills in my pocket, and I gave three to the boy. 

‘ Tell him to take two now, and not to keep them in his mouth,’ 
I explained, ‘ but drink some water and swallow them down; then, 
when the sun has risen one hour to-morrow, let him take the other 
one.” 

A dozen interested spectators at once went through the whole 
process in pantomime. A pill was swallowed, and its downward 
course indicated by stroking the chest. ‘Ha!’ was ejaculated all 
round. Then the second pill was swallowed with equally sugges- 
tive signs. The rising-point of the sun was indicated, and one 
finger held up—and the third pill swallowed. 

*Mashallah !’ went up through the crowd, staring with bated 
breath. 

We boarded the raft, and had scarcely established ourselves in 
our sleeping-hut when Hassan staggered to the door with a huge 
clay pitcher, capable of holding several gallons ; he deposited it 
at our feet. 

‘For the medicine,’ he said gravely. 
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‘ We said that the woman was to send a cup,’ we said; ‘ the few 
drops of lotion will be lost in that.’ 

‘For the medicine,’ he answered imperturbably. 

‘ We had better send it in one of our cups,’ I said, and I measured 
out some lotion. Hassan took it ; a few minutes later he returned 
laden with cups, jars, pitchers, and bowls of every size and descrip- 
tion. 

‘For the medicine,’ he said, as he deposited them beside us. 

We looked at one another aghast. 

‘Say that we have no more,’ we said. 

‘I have told them,’ he said ; ‘ but they will not go away.’ 

We went outside, where a tremendous hubbub had arisen. 
Our men were standing round the edge of the raft, resolutely pushing 
would-be intruders back into the river. Up to their waists in 
water, hanging on to the raft at every point, shouting out their 
ailments, pointing to their throats, their eyes, their heads, were 
the whole male population of the place. In vain our men strove 
to keep them off ; the raft was besieged at every point. In despera- 
tion we unmoored and floated out into the middle of the river; 
the most determined swam out after us, and holding on to the 
raft with one hand stroked their chests and pointed to the absent 
sun with the other. Finally, as we drifted down stream, they gave 
up, and the last sight we had was that of a row of disconsolate 
invalids, suddenly endowed with great evidences of health and 
strength, careering wildly on the mud flats in the starlight round a 
* discarded heap of empty bowls and pitchers. 


_ Louisa JEBB. 
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Wild Wheat. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 


AvutHor or ‘ FianpER’s Wipow, ‘Tue Manor Fars,’ 
‘LycueaTe HALL,’ ETc, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LITTLE RED SHAWL. 


‘)\HE sleep of one in sorrow is unlike any other sleep; it 

is often deep enough and fortunately dreamless, yet, nover- 
theless, the sense of oppression is ever present. The anguish is 
only held at bay, and the victim knows, even through the 
veils of slumber, that it will have to be reckoned with on his 
awakening. 

Such a sleep was that of Peter on his beech-leaf couch. He 
awoke more than once, feeling physically and morally wretched, 
and turned with a shiver to seek unconsciousness afresh. At 
dawn, however, a dream came to him—a very odd dream, that 
brought with it a wonderful sense of relief and joy. He fancied 
himself at home in his own bed, and while he lay there, happy 
and at ease, his mother came into the room, as she was so often 
wont to do, and bent over him. 

‘He must be cold,’ he heard her say; and taking the little 
shawl from her own shoulders she spread it over his feet. 

Then all at once he found himself lying under the beech- 
tree, and heard the rustling of the leaves; but he was dreaming 
still, for it was Nathalie who was bending over him and covering 
his feet, and her face was full of the most tender compassion ; and 
he himself lay still and looked at her, filled with a most blessed 
sense of rest and confidence. Nathalie loved him; his sacrifice 
had not been in vain ! 

As she withdrew he started up. It was no dream ; something 
soft and warm was spread across his feet—a shawl! Stretching 
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out an eager hand he drew it to him and examined it. In the 
morning twilight he could not ascertain the colour, but the very 
touch assured him that it was not his mother’s shaw] ; it was not 
so large as that which she was wont to wear, and it had a knotted 
fringe. Could it, indeed, belong to Nathalie? The dream had 
been so vivid—could it be she who had inspired it ? 

He kissed the shawl as he had so often kissed the handkerchief, 
and in so doing discovered that it smelt, not of violets but of 
lavender. Surely all the sweet things in the world belonged to 
her! Perhaps uneasy at the great break which she had caused 
him to make in his life, she had been unable to sleep, and so had 
gone wandering out in the woods, providing herself with this little 
wrap lest the chill, damp air of the dawn might be hurtful to her. 

He pictured her standing by her window to assure herself that 
the dawn had indeed come, then drawing out this very shawl from 
the lavender-scented receptacle where it had lain enfolded, throwing 
it about her shoulders, descending the stairs, and at last creeping 
out amid the trees. He could fancy her start of surprise when she 
caught sight of his prostrate figure. Ah, surely her heart must 
have smitten her when she recognised that it was no tramp or 
poacher, but her homeless lover. It was she, no doubt, who had 
breathed those compassionate words, ‘ He must be cold’ ; and then, 
uncovering her own shoulders, she had spread the shawl over his 
feet. 

Peter forgot the chill of the daybreak, and curling himself up 
again on his leafy couch, hugged his treasure to him. The mere 
contact was comforting. Kind Nathalie! Generous Nathalie— 
she would give him more than this, and before long. 

He did not sleep again, but lay there watching life and colour 
creep over the world, and listening to the gradual awakening of 
Nature. How deliciously cool and sweet was the morning air ; 
how blithe the twittering of the birds; how glorious the sunrise 
seen thus through overarching boughs, that seemed for the moment 
to be actually on fire! It was a beautiful, vigorous world after all 
—a world that was good to dwell in. To-day he was to begin his 
new life, and even at dawn Nathalie’s gift had come to him. Was 
it not a happy omen ? 

When the sun was fairly up Peter got up too, and refreshed 
himself by a plunge in the river, which set the young blood dancing 
in his veins. Having dried himself by sitting in the sun, he re- 
sumed his clothes, and again returned to the woods, where he 
wandered happily enough till it was time to make his way to 
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Keeper Meadway’s. The shawl, which} by daylight proved to be 
red, had been stowed away in the pocket of his coat. 

It was not yet eight when he turned in at the gate which led 
into the keeper’s small garden. Prue was already at work tying 
up carnations with deft, sunburnt fingers. She looked up, tossing 
back her dark curls, and smiling at him, half shyly, half mis- 
chievously, as she gave him ‘ Good-day.’ 

Peter passed on, a little vexed. What made the girl look at 
him so oddly? Indoors he found Mrs. Meadway, with a very 
pink face, superintending the frying of bacon. 

‘Tis you, is it, Mr. Hounsell? Breakfast bain’t quite ready. 
It’s not gone eight yet; but I’ll have it on the table soon.’ 

‘I'm in no hurry,’ said Peter. ‘Can I go to my room, 
Mrs. Meadway? I should like to tidy up a little before 
breakfast.’ 

**Tis all ready,’ returned Mrs. Meadway ; ‘ if ye’ll just step up 
the stairs ye can go right in.’ 

Peter stepped up the stairs, or rather the ladder, which led to 
the upper portion of the keeper’s house, and opening the door 
immediately opposite found himself in a little whitewashed room 
about nine feet square, very bare, but miraculously clean and 
neat. On the white walls were pinned some coloured prints ; 
a big jug of flowers stood on the window-sill; on the chest of 
drawers was a row of books, and perched beside them was a large 
doll. 

Surely this room was not meant for him ; it must be Prue’s. 

He was hastily retreating when he almost knocked over the 
girl herself, at that moment ascending the ladder with a jug in her 
hand. 

“I beg your pardon,’ he cried ; ‘I have made a mistake.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned she, ‘that’s my room. You—you mustn’t 
think me a baby because I keep my doll—’ tis just for remembrance ; 
I never loved any other doll so dear. But, of course, I don’t play 
with Nancy now.’ 

“You are like me,’ said Peter. ‘I keep my first pocket-knife, 
not because I ever use it—indeed, it was so blunt at the best of 
times that it never cut anything except my own fingers—but because 
I bought it for threepence at Shroton Fair.’ 

They both laughed ; and then Prue said: ‘ That’s your room, 
next mine. I’m just bringing you a little hot water. I thought 
maybe you was used to hot water.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Peter, ‘I am glad of it because I want to 
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shave; but you mustn’t wait on me, Prue. I'll fetch it myself 
another day. I am sure you never carried hot water for Jim.’ 

Prue smiled hesitatingly before replying : 

‘Twas different with Jim.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Meadway’s voice sounded from down- 
stairs : 

‘You'll find your portmantle all right, Mr. Hounsell; but 
we've had to leave your other box in the woodshed. Meadway 
says there’ll be no gettin’ of it into the house.’ 

‘To be sure,’ agreed Peter ; ‘I was a fool to bring it.’ 

Mrs. Meadway’s anxious face now appeared at the foot of the 
stairs. 

‘If it’s anything important what’s in it, we mid make room in 
the parlour,’ she suggested. 

‘No, no,’ returned he ; ‘ it is full of books—only books. I dare- 
say they will keep quite dry in the woodshed. I don’t know why 
I brought them.’ 

He heaved a sigh as he entered his tiny room, passing 
Prue, who was on her way out after depositing the hot water 
on his little painted washstand. There were no books here, 
no flowers, no pictures on the walls. It was spotlessly clean, but 
very bare. 

“It’s a poor place,’ said Prue wistfully, as she descended the 
stairs. 

When Peter presently joined the family circle he looked cheerful 
enough, nevertheless, and responded gaily to the keeper’s jests on 
the subject of his dandified appearance. 

‘It be waste o’ time, an’ so ye'll find it, to shave more nor 
twice a week,’ announced Meadway. ‘’Tis Wednesday, true, so 
tis. Well, take my advice, Mr.—I mean Hounsell—an’ leave the 
razor alone till Sunday. °Tis a deal more convenient, and a deal 
warmer to wear a bit o’ beard. Well, Prue, ye little hussy, ye be 
there, be ye? What was ye doin’ traipsin’ about the woods so 
early 2?” 

Peter glanced quickly at Prue, and saw that her face was 
crimson. 

‘What was ye doin’, I say?’ repeated her father. ‘’Tis all 
very well to go walkin’ in the wood, but ye mid wait, I think, till 
the sun’s up.’ 

‘Oh, I like to get up early,’ rejoined Prue, still very red in 
the face. ‘All the creatures are so tame then, an’ it’s so quiet 
and nice.’ 
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* You'll get your death o’ cold some day,’ remarked Mrs. Mead- 
way fretfully. ‘It’s as damp as damp early in the mornin’, an’ 
ye hadn’t so much as a shawl on to-day—nothin’ but that thin 
print frock.’ 

‘She had a shawl, though, mother,’ put in the keeper, cor- 
recting her. ‘I see’d her go by the window, and I could see the 
shawl again her dress.’ 

‘Well, I see’d her come in wi’out one, then, for I passed the 
remark—didn’t I, Prue ?’ 

Prue jumped up hastily and made a pretence of being very busy 
setting the kettle straight upon the coals. 

‘Did ye have a shawl on, or didn’t ye, maidie?’ cried the 
keeper. ‘I’m not easy mistook. Turn about and give us a 
straight answer.’ 

Prue did not turn round, but she answered in a muffled 
voice : 

‘I did have a shawl, but I—I must have dropped it.’ 

‘Dear, to be sure!’ exclaimed her mother. ‘ That beautiful 
shawl what ye got off the Christmas-tree! I never knowed ’ee be 
so careless, maid.’ 

‘Tl look for it presently,’ said Prue. 

‘Come and sit down to your breakfast,’ commanded her father. 
“If you’ve been out and about since daybreak ye’ll want a bite o’ 
summat.’ 

Prue turned round obediently. Her cheeks were not even yet 
cool, and her eyes were downcast ; but Peter fixed her with his 
gaze as she regained her seat. 

‘Was it a red shawl ?’ he asked sharply. 

Prue’s dark head drooped lower and lower, and she did not 
dare to meet his glance. 

* Yes,’ she faltered. 

* Then I think I’ve got it here,’ said he. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket he drew out the token which 
had been the cause of so many blissful fancies, and tossed it across 
the table to her. 

Prue was forced to look up. There was fear in her eyes, and a 
sort of appeal. 

‘Why, wherever did you find it?’ exclaimed the keeper. ‘ It 
be the maid’s, sure enough.’ 

Peter looked full at the girl before he answered, relaxing a 
little : 

‘Oh, I just picked it up.’ 
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“Well, all’s well as ends well,’ summed up Mr. Meadway. 
‘Have a bit more bacon, man? We did ought to be steppin’ 
soon.’ 

No further conversation ensued. The keeper was intent on 
the business of the moment, Mrs. Meadway was distracted between 
her natural thrift and her desire to present a genteel appearance 
in the eyes of the new lodger, while little Prue, the household 
cricket, who generally chirped so blithely, was absolutely mute. 
Though Peter had scorned to bring down the parental wrath upon 
her, he felt, nevertheless, exasperated. Why had he been such a 
fool as to fancy that Nathalie, his reserved, elusive little lady, 
would ever commit so indiscrevt an action, and why had that 
silly child, by her uncalled-for interference, misled him ? 

She divined his annoyance, and taxed him with it when they 
found themselves alone for a moment before the two keepers set 
forth. 

‘I didn’t mean to vex you,’ she said; ‘I—I meant to come 
back and take away my shawl before you found out. You were 
shivering so.’ 

‘I agree with your father,’ said Peter severely ; ‘ you oughtn’t 
to be wandering about all alone before it is light. What should 
you have done if I had been a tramp or a poacher ?’ 

‘Oh, nobody would ever want to hurt me,’ rejoined Prue. 
‘I am quite at home in the woods. I’m always up early, though 
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. hot quite so early as this morning. The fact is, I couldn’t 


sleep.’ 

* And why was that ?’ inquired Peter carelessly, as she paused. 

* Well, I was thinking of you,’ admitted Prue. ‘ Barnes’s man, 
what brought your luggage last night, he said you weren’t at 
home, and you weren’t sleeping at the Blue Lion, and nobody 
knew where you were. So I fancied perhaps you had gone to the 
wood. I went to look for you, really.’ 

He gazed at her doubtfully, and presently his face softened ; 
after all she was only a child, and she meant it kindly. 

* You are not vexed with me now, are you ?’ she asked anxiously. 

Peter shook his head, and admitted that he was no longer 
vexed ; and then, hearing the keeper call, he went out hastily to 
join him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A OOMPACT. 


PETER was provided with a gun of his own; one which he had not 
scrupled to take away, as it had been a gift from his father. There- 
fore, though Keeper Meadway duly introduced him to the gun- 
room, the visit was a merely perfunctory one; and they were 
about to set forth for the coverts when a messenger summoned 
them to Miss Manvers’ presence. 

She was in the garden, barefooted as before, but not paddling. 
She was much flushed, and seemed out of breath, and proceeded to 
account for these symptoms after a brief salutation. 

‘I’m a bit puffed,’ she observed. ‘I’ve just been doing my 
hour’s running—rather trying at my age; but it’s an essential 
part of the treatment.’ 

She spoke to Peter, who made no reply, being, in fact, entirely 
preoccupied with anxiety concerning Nathalie’s whereabouts ; and 
his superior took upon himself to answer for him. 

“If you'll excuse me, mum,’ said Meadway, raising a depreca- 
tory finger to his forelock, ‘ I’d drop these ’ere new-fangled notions, 
I would. *Tis terr’ble dangerous at your time o’ life, mum, to be 
a-gettin’ of yourself in sich a heat, an’ then to go a-standin’ bare- 
foot on the damp grass.’ 

‘That's all you know about it, Meadway,’ responded Miss 
Manvers cheerfully. ‘It’s going to make me young again, I tell 
you—get all the stiffness out of my joints. You won’t know me 
in a month or two; I shall be running after you all, and poking 
you up when you're lazy, and popping down on you when you 
least expect it—see if I don’t.’ 

Meanwhile the poor old lady certainly presented an exhausted 
appearance ; her face was streaming with perspiration, her attire 
disordered, and when she presently made a few steps towards Peter 
a distinct limp was perceptible. 

* Well, Hounsell, and how are you getting on? I want to see 
how you look now that you are a keeper. That’s why I sent for 
you. H’m—you don’t look very like a keeper yet, but when you 
get your clothes it will make a difference. By-the-by, you must 
see about getting measured for them—you know you are entitled 
to a suit of clothes every year? It’s your perquisite.’ 
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This was a touch of ignominy which Peter had not expected, 
and his face betrayed his feelings. 

* Aha!’ cried the old lady, throwing out an accusatory finger. 
‘Caught you, have 1? I took your measure yesterday, young 
man, in another kind of way. You are not inearnest. This is just 
a bit of nonsense—your heart is not in the business.’ 

At that moment Nathalie approached from the house, and 
Peter instantly pulled himself together. 

‘On the contrary, madam,’ he cried, ‘ my whole heart is in the 
business. I will get measured for the clothes to-day.’ 

As he spoke he looked at Nathalie, who did not, however, raise 
her eyes from the cup which she was carrying. 

‘Ah, my hay-tea!’ remarked Miss Manvers. ‘ Have you ever 
heard of hay-tea, Meadway ? It’s an excellent drink, and remark- 
ably cheap. You should get your missus to make you some. The 
closer we go to Nature the better it will be for us in every way— 
the better for our bodies and our souls, too. The beasts are inno- 
cent enough, aren’t they, Meadway ?’ 

The keeper, relaxing into a grin, remarked that he would allow 
some of ’em was; but not varmint. No, he couldn’t say as varmint 
was innocent. 

* Stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed his mistress. ‘ Vermin only 
obey the dictates of Nature. Nature is always innocent, if left 
to itself; Nature is always wise. Now, what do the beasts do ? 


. They run about a great deal; and they walk through streams, and 


stand in the water when it’s hot ; and when it rains and they get 
wet they don’t worry about it, but just wait patiently till they 
dry of themselves. Then they eat grass, and the wholesome 
juices of the earth do them a lot of good, do you see, Meadway ? 
Well, the Abbé Kneipp follows Nature, and I follow the Abbé 
Kneipp ; and as I can’t eat grass in its natural state, I drink hay- 
tea. I really think it would be a very good thing if more people 
drank hay-tea. Now, do think of it, Meadway. Tell Mrs. Mead- 
way it’s extremely simple to make—you have only just to put a 
handful of hay in a jug and pour on boiling water. I am sure 
your wife ought to try it, too; she looks delicate, poor thing! 
And Prue—it would certainly do Prue good.’ 

Mr. Meadway, with a stifled guffaw, returned that he didn’t 
think them notions would suit the likes of him and his family ; 
and a heated argument ensued, Meadway’s long service and Miss 
Manvers’s own bluntness entitling him, as he conceived, to greater 
plainness of speaking than is usual from a dependent to his superior. 
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Meanwhile Peter, profiting by the old lady’s preoccupation, had 
drawn near to Nathalie, who, after handing the cup to Miss Manvers, 
had turned as if to re-enter the house. She dropped her parasol— 
possibly intentionally—a pace or two away from him, and he 
hastened to pick it up. 

‘When ?’ he whispered breathlessly, as he handed it to her. 

* What do you mean ?’ she returned, shrinking. 

* You said if I became underkeeper here I should see you every 
day. When will you see me—to-day ?’ 

She looked at him in a kind of terror. Peter’s face was set, 
determined ; he looked years older than when she had last spoken 
to him on the Downs—altogether unlike the Peter she knew. 

‘You said every day,’ he repeated relentlessly. ‘When will 
you meet me to-day, and where? I have fulfilled my part of the 
compact—you must keep to yours.’ 

‘At seven, then, by the beech-tree,’ she stammered ; ‘ but I 
don’t promise——’ 

‘ Nathalie !’ called Miss Manvers at this juncture. ‘ Where are 
you, child? I want you to tell Meadway how much better I am 
since I began the Kneipp cure. Why do you always stand behind 
me when you know this horrid stiff neck of mine prevents my 
looking round ?’ 

Nathalie was by her side in a moment, but not before she had 
stolen another glance at Peter. He did not seem elated at her 
concession ; on the contrary, he seemed to claim it as a right. He 
looked at her almost threateningly as he, too, turned away. 

‘All this ’ere messin’ wi’ cold water don’t seem to ha’ done 
much for your rheumatics, mum,’ remarked Meadway. ‘A drop 
of embrocation and a bit o’ noo flannel ’ud do ye a deal more good.’ 

Nathalie, however, upheld her cousin, and endeavoured, half- 
playfully, half-satirically, to convince the keeper; being conscious 
nevertheless, all the time of Peter’s silent, unbending presence. 

What did the man mean, she asked herself, what did he want ? 
She was actually beginning to feel afraid of him. 

She was glad when Miss Manvers, growing suddenly tired of 
the discussion, abruptly dismissed the two keepers; but all that 
day she was haunted by a nightmare-like sense of oppression and 
increasing fear. 

Peter was already at the rendezvous when she arrived, and 
received her with the same stern gravity which had marked his 
attitude of the morning. 

‘Let us sit down,’ she said, after they had clasped hands ; 
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indeed, she was trembling so much that she could not very well 
have remained standing. Even her voice was unsteady. 

Peter sat down beside her in silence. 

* Well ?’ she said, with an attempt at lightness. 

‘Well?’ repeated he, very gravely and resolutely. ‘I have 
made the sacrifice—now I claim the reward.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ she gasped. 

‘I mean that you must now give up trifling with me. I have 
cut myself off for ever from my own home and my own people, 
because you bade me——’ 

‘I!’ she interrupted, with a little shriek. ‘Oh, Mr. Hounsell, 
do not be so foolish! I never——’ 

‘It is quite useless to deny it,’ said Peter, his steady deter- 
mination breaking down her attempted equivocation as his 
strong hand might have broken down a barrier of straw. ‘ You 
know what you said. I have acted upon it. Now you must 
act.’ 

She gazed up at him fascinated, unable for the moment to frame 
a reply. 

‘I am not going to put myself under your feet any more,’ he 
went on; ‘I’m not going to weary you or to humble myself by 
saying the same thing over and over again. You know how I love 
you.’ 

‘And do you think,’ she broke out, with a pale smile, as he 
paused, ‘do you think that you can frighten me into loving you in 
return ? ’ 

‘I am going to try to make you,’ said Peter. 

She laughed once more, endeavouring to regain her self-posses- 
sion. 

‘Mr. Peter Hounsell, you must not be absurd. I could not 
possibly guess that you would act upon words so lightly spoken. 
And now, surely you must see that you have made it more im- 
possible than ever for me to have anything to say to you? How 
can I associate with the underkeeper ? ’ 

She meant to sting him, but his strong resolve steeled him 
against such petty stabs. As well might a wasp seek to wound a 
man in armour, Peter simply brushed the subterfuge aside. 

“We won’t discuss that point,’ he said calmly. ‘I have your 
promise—implied if not actually spoken—that, under certain 
conditions, you would meet me every day. I have fulfilled these 
conditions, and I hold you to the compact.’ . 

.. &* You want, I suppose,’ she cried, with a petulance that was 
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very near to tears, ‘ to marry me by force, and make me live at the 
Meadways’ cottage ? ’ 

*I want nothing of the kind,’ he returned, in the same steady, 
even voice. ‘I would never ask you to marry me until I could 
make a home for you. I ask you to give me opportunities of 
seeing you, so that I may make you love me. When you love me 
as I love you, you will be ready to face the world with me. No 
man is worthy of the name of man who cannot make a fit home for 
the woman he loves. I can work like another’—half-uncon- 
sciously he spread out his vigorous hands—‘I have brains, too, 
and I can use them.’ 

She sat for a moment or two very still ; but suddenly throwing 
back her head, burst out laughing, her mirth ringing out this time 
with a truer note. 

‘It is a trial of wills, I suppose?’ she said. ‘ Well, we shall 
see who conquers.’ 

As she regained confidence he seemed to lose it. 

‘Do not make up your mind beforehand ! ’ he cried pleadingly. 
‘Give me a chance—a fair chance, like any other man. Re- 
member, I have given up everything in the world for the sake 
of it.’ 

She grew serious again, and her eyes fell. 

‘Surely, surely,’ went on Peter vehemently, ‘I must succeed. 
No one in all the world can love you as I do. I would die for 
you. I think what I am doing is almost worse than death.’ 

‘Oh, hush!’ broke out Nathalie petulantly. ‘ Will you never 
have done reproaching me? There, I will give you your chance. 
You shall see me as much as you will, for—let me see—for three 
months; till my birthday, let us say. But if when that time 
comes I—I am no nearer to you than before, then we must part. 
You must see for yourself that we could not go on like this for 
ever.’ 

* Till your birthday !’ he repeated, catching at the first part of 
her speech. ‘ And when will that be ?’ 

‘In November—on the fifteenth of November. Oh, you 
foolish, foolish boy! It is all so wild, so silly! Why, I shall be 
twenty-six on that day. I am years older than you. My hair is 
already growing white.’ 

As he laughed incredulously she stepped into the open space 
beside the tree, and snatched off her hat. 

‘But look, look! See how many white hairs I have!’ 

Peter stepped towards her, full of timid joy at being permitted 
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to draw so near to her, and saw that indeed there was almost as 
much silver as gold in that wonderful soft hair of hers. Possibly 
its peculiar ethereal radiance was due to the fact. 

‘It is beautiful!’ he said fervently; adding, with sudden 
anxiety : ‘But why should your hair be white? Have you had 
an illness or trouble ?’ 

‘I have had trouble,’ she replied, with a quiver of the lip. 

‘Tell me about it,’ urged Peter impulsively. 

‘Never—oh, never! It is dead—buried; it shall never be 
dragged again from its grave !’ 

The cry seemed wrung from her, and she turned away abruptly. 

‘Well,’ said Peter tremulously, after a moment, ‘I can only 
hope and pray that some day you will give me the right to comfort 
you. I said I would not put myself under your feet any more, 
but I did not mean it. I am at your feet always—always—your 
lover, your slave.’ 

Nathalie gazed at him with that queer little secret smile of 
hers. ‘I do believe you love me ; it would be well if I could bring 
myself to love you. I am so lonely, so dependent ; at any moment 
I may be cast off and driven out into the world.’ 

‘I almost wish that could happen,’ cried Peter eagerly ; ‘ for 
then you would be forced to come to me.’ 

She smiled again without replying ; but the smile was so sweet, 
and her eyes so kind, that Peter had to put a strong check on 
himself to keep his ardour within bounds. 

‘ And now I am going,’ said Nathalie ; ‘ and I will come again 
to-morrow—perhaps. I do not promise every day—it may not be 
possible to come every day ; but I promise you shall see me often.’ 

Peter stood looking after her till she disappeared amid the 
undergrowth, enraptured, intoxicated, and yet bewildered. The 
prize was almost within his grasp, he thought, and yet how baffling 
she was. Might she not elude him even at the last ? 





CHAPTER XIV. 
KEEPER HOUNSELL. 


In the middle of that night there was an alarm of poachers, and 
Peter, roused from a sound sleep by Mr. Meadway’s excited tones, 
dressed hastily and joined him in the living-room. 
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The keeper’s face wore an expression of righteous wrath tempered 
with exultation. ‘We are pretty sure to catch the rascals now, 
we be!” he cried. ‘ You bain’t very slack, and I’m a very good 
warrant myself to run ’em down if we can get anyways near 
them.’ 

Peter was infected by his enthusiasm, and set forth on the 
adventure tingling in every limb. He was a true sportsman, and 
had ever found the chase of bird or beast exhilarating enough ; 
but as he sped through the moonlit woods, with his ears pricked, 
as it were, and his eyes strained to detect the shadowy form of 
his quarry, he owned that no chase in the world was so exciting 
as the pursuit of man. The primary instinct of destructiveness 
awoke within him ; his fingers closed fiercely on the stout stick 
with which, by his leader’s instructions, he had provided himself. 
Had he come up with the supposed gang of poachers he would 
have worked havoc among them. But though he and Keeper 
Meadway scoured the coverts till daybreak, causing many a startled 
pheasant to fly skyward with a crow of warning that would have 
informed any wary intruder of their whereabouts, and sending 
rabbits innumerable scuttling into the underwood, the trespassers, 
if such there were, escaped their pursuit. 

Yet, abortive as the chase had been, Peter often looked back 
to it, recalling the flapping of the dewy leaves in his face, the 
mystery surrounding the tangle of trees in the moonlight; the 
cries of the wild things ; the very sound of his own footsteps as they 
fell muffled in the night ; above all, the queer, unlooked-for eager- 
ness which had suddenly awakened within himself—eagerness 
which was almost savagery, and yet held within it an element of 
delight. 

It was broad daylight when they returned to the cottage, and 
Peter went straight up to his room to remedy the disorder of his 
perfunctory toilet. Prue’s door was open, and he saw that her 
little chamber was already in perfect order, and that in the middle 
of the bed the doll lay outstretched, carefully covered with its 
owner’s little red shawl. He smiled to himself as he entered his 
own room, which was also a picture of neatness, the bed made, 
and a jug of hot water awaiting him on the washstand. 

Prue was alone in the kitchen when he descended. After a 
word of greeting he began to take her to task for not suffering him 
to wait upon himself. 

“I like to do for you,’ said Prue. ‘I like you to have things 
that you are used to.’ 
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‘How shall I repay you?’ he resumed laughingly. ‘Shall I 
get you a new hat for your doll ?’ 

Prue blushed. ‘I washed Nancy’s frock to-day,’ she explained 
hastily. ‘I can’t let her things be dirty.’ 

‘ And you thought she might be cold without one ?’ suggested 
Peter. 

‘Well, then, what matter if I did?’ returned she defiantly. 
‘Poor old Nancy! I had many a happy day with her when I was 
a child. I’m not going to neglect her now.’ 

‘I think you ought to take her up some breakfast,’ said Peter. 

Prue tossed her head without replying, and crossing the room 
with a dignified air called to her mother that breakfast was ready ; 
then, returning to the table, and sitting down, resting her elbows 
upon it and her chin on her hands, she leaned forward, gazing 
earnestly at Peter. 

* Why do you look at me like that, child ?’ he asked. 

‘I am not a child; I am seventeen,’ said Prue, in a low voice. 
‘I can understand things and feel things—and I can keep a 
secret.’ 

‘You queer little thing!’ remarked Peter, returning her gaze 
curiously. The girl spoke with real emotion, and there was a 
depth of meaning in her gaze which he could not read; but as 
the keeper and his wife entered at that moment he was unable to 
pursue the conversation. 

At seven o’clock he betook himself to the beech-tree, but, 
though he waited long, Nathalie did not appear. It was true she 
had warned him that it might not be possible for her to come 
every day, but still on that day she might have made an effort to 
see him. 

As he stood propped against the tree, chafing inwardly and 
tapping an impatient foot, he heard a rustle in the bushes a few 
paces away from him, and, turning round, saw Prue’s small figure 
emerging from them. She paused, hesitating. 

‘It must be nearly supper-time,’ she remarked, as he did not 
speak. 

* Yes, I should think so. You had better make haste home.’ 

Then, as she still stood looking at him questioningly, he added, 
with a burst of irritation : 

‘What are you doing, poking and prying about here? You 
seem a very curious little girl.’ 

Without a word Prue turned and flew; but not before he had 
noted the expression of her face. He recalled it afterwards more 
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than once ; it had a surprised, pained look, such as a child’s might 
wear which, seeking for a caress, received a blow. 

Poor little maid! She meant no harm, he said to himself; 
and, with a sigh, he prepared to follow her. 

On entering the keeper’s cottage he found the Rector installed 
in the best arm-chair. The good man’s back was turned to the 
door, and Peter’s entrance was at first unperceived by him ; indeed, 
from his somewhat constrained attitude and the weary poise of 
his head, it would seem that he found it a sufficiently difficult task 
to cope with Mrs. Meadway’s flow of eloquence. 

‘Tis a very good man in his way,’ the keeper’s wife was saying, 
‘and religious in’s heart, but not what a body mid call an example, 
sir. Meadway—he do feel right enough, but he be a terr’ble one 
for hidin’ his light under a bush, Mr. Bunning—he be. An’ I’m 
sure it bain’t for the want o’ tellin’. There, from marnin’ to night 
I do be a-tryin’ to speak the word in season—I do indeed. I do 
do it reg’lar. Only last night when the scare come about the 
poachers, an’ he was a-dressin’ of hisself so quick as he could, 
I did say to en: “ Meadway,” I did say, “the foxes have a-got 
their holes and the birds of the air have a-got their nesses. You did 
ought to be glad you’ve a-got a bed to lay on, Meadway,” I says.’ 

A tremor seemed to pass through the Rector’s frame. 

‘And your husband, no doubt, was as grateful as he ought 
to be ?’ he remarked. 

‘Well, no ; I can’t say as he was, sir,’ admitted Mrs. Meadway, 
sorrowfully. ‘There, he did say words as ’ud fair shock ye if 
[ was to repeat ’°em; but he don’t mean no harm, sir. *Tis the 
want o’ knowledge—’tis the want o’ knowledge an’ not malice, 
an’ I bain’t discouraged. When he did come back this marnin’ 
I were ready for ’en. Says I : “ Meadway,” I says, “‘ ye’ve laboured 
all the night, Meadway,” I says, “ an’ catched nothin’ ; but there,” 
I says, “sit down to your breakfast ; man doesn’t live by bread 
alone ’’—didn’t I, Mr. Hounsell ? ’ 

The Rector turned round sharply before Peter could reply. 

‘TI want a word with you,’ he said. ‘I have come on purpose 
to see you, Peter. Come outside with me for a moment.’ 

Peter stepped back to let him pass, and followed him beyond 
the little garden into the wood. He had known very well that 
Mr. Bunning’s visit was intended for him, and, had he not felt that 
it would be cowardly to shirk the impending interview, he would 
have withdrawn before the conclusion of Mrs. Meadway’s tirade. 
As it was, he faced his old friend with evident reluctance. 
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The Rector, a spare man of about fifty, with a face at once 
clever and kindly, gazed at him for a moment without speaking, 
and then, bringing down his hand sharply on the young man’s 
shoulder, inquired : 

* Are you stark, staring mad, Peter ?’ 

‘Everyone asks me the same question,’ responded Peter, with 
a somewhat bitter smile. ‘No; I am sane enough. I am acting 
with full deliberation.’ 

‘But why?’ persisted the other. ‘What is your reason ? 
I have known you ever since you were born, and I don’t for one 
moment share the belief of your people at home. It was not 
because you quarrelled with Godfrey that you have taken this 
step ; you would not stoop to anything so mean as to retaliate for 
the blow to your own pride by wounding theirs. Even your 
mother believes this of you, Peter ; but I do not.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Peter. 

‘There were a thousand ways open to you in which you could 
have gained an honest living,’ went on Mr. Bunning. ‘ Why 
should you choose this ? ’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ returned Peter. 

* You mean you won’t ?’ 

* Well, I suppose I do.’ 

‘I am hurt,’ said the Rector; ‘grieved to the heart’s core. 
I used to be so proud of you—you were so full of promise. I ex- 
pected great things of you, and now you have sunk to this; you 
have lowered yourself to the level of a peasant—a mere clod, 
Your presence in this neighbourhood in your actual capacity is an 
insult to your family ; and now I tell you it is an insult to me, 
your old friend and master, your painstaking teacher. I feel 
outraged—outraged, I tell you, Peter!’ 

The Rector’s fine, pale face had become suffused with red, his 
voice shook, his eyes positively flashed. Peter had never seen him 
thus moved. 

His own voice was sharp with anger and pain as he broke 
out in reply : 

‘Oh, why can’t you leave me alone? What does it matter 
to anyone what I do with my own life? Forget your promising 
pupil, sir—forget Peter Hounsell. I do not exist for my own 
mother—I needn’t exist for you. I am, as you say, a mere clod— 
leave it at that.’ 

He turned away, striding towards the garden gate. After a 
moment’s hesitation the Rector followed him. 
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‘Forgive me, Peter!’ he exclaimed. ‘I—I was carried away. 
I—— My dear boy, nothing can ever alter my affection for you. To 
me you will always be Peter, my favourite pupil. I—I hope you 
will always look on me as your friend. If at any time you feel 
inclined to give me your confidence you may depend that it shall 
be kept inviolate.’ 

Peter strode on without turning his head. Had he looked 
round he might have given way to the emotion which was suffo- 
cating him ; the sob which he was choking down might have burst 
from him. He flung open the gate and passed up the path with 
unseeing eyes, almost knocking over Prue, who at that moment 
tan to the door. 

The Rector stood looking after him, his hand upon the gate, 
but without seeking to enter. 

‘I don’t understand,’ he said, unconsciously speaking aloud in 
his distress ; ‘ I don’t understand.’ 

Peter made but a poor supper, as Mrs. Meadway remarked 
more than once, and was glad when the meal was over. As he 
stood smoking his pipe gloomily in the little yard, Prue stole up 
to him. 

‘Mr. Hounsell, I must tell you something.’ 

He glanced at her ; her face looked pale, her eyes unnaturally 
large and dark. She seemed actuated by a strong desire to speak, 
and an equally strong fear of giving him offence. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ he said kindly, but a little im- 
patiently too. a ie 

*I told you this morning I could keep a secret,’ resumed Prue 
timidly. ‘I wasn’t quite sure then, but I’m sure now. It’s your 
secret, Mr. Hounsell. I know why you have left home, and why 
you want to live here in the wood with us.’ 

‘Do you, indeed ?’ said Peter, stiffening ominously. 

‘Don’t be angry!” pleaded the little creature, throwing out a 
deprecating hand. ‘I didn’t want to pry—I didn’t, indeed. You 
see, it was this way. When you were out so long in the night, 
I knew you’d never go to bed again, and so I thought I'd straighten 
up your room against you came back; and under your pillow I 
found—this.’ 

Thrusting her hand into her bosom she drew forth Nathalie’s 
handkerchief and held it towards him. Peter, with rising colour, 
took it quickly from her. 

‘I couldn’t help seeing the name,’ explained the girl peni- 
tently. ‘I’ve been carrying it about all day because I was afraid 
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mother might find it. Mother looks about her a good bit some- 
times, when she’s dusting. She found a letter of Jim Bridle’s 
once——’ 

She paused, pursing up her lips. 

Peter’s face relaxed, but he did not speak. He had, indeed, 
observed the lively interest evinced by Mrs. Meadway in her neigh- 
bours’ concerns, and on this account he usually carried Nathalie’s 
handkerchief about his person. In the hurry of the night alarm 
he had forgotten this precaution, and, oddly enough, throughout 
that day had not recalled the necessity for it. 

‘ And just now,’ resumed Prue, ‘when I heard Parson say he 
couldn’t understand you, I felt all in a minute that I understood, 
and I thought I ought to tell you. It didn’t seem honest not to 
tell you. But I promise faithful, Mr. Hounsell, it shall never pass 
my lips—never !’ 

Peter smiled outright ; and, encouraged by his friendly look, 
the girl went on eagerly : 

‘Oh, I do think it’s such a wonderful thing to do—I do admire 
you for it. °Tis just what a man would do in a story. And she’s 
just like a story—she’s like a fairy princess. I watch sometimes 
for quite a long time to see her go by. She’s such a beautiful 
lady—so beautiful every way. Oh, I’m so glad you did it, Mr. 
Hounsell. How proud she must be that you should give up so 
much for her sake !’ 

An almost imperceptible cloud overspread Peter’s face; but 
presently his brow cleared. 

“I think she must like me a little for doing it, Prue,’ he said ; 
‘don’t you ?’ 

‘Like you a little!’ she repeated, clasping her hands ecstatic- 
ally. ‘She must feel that she can never love you enough for it. 
If a man did that for me I should want to lie down and die for 
him. But no one will ever love me like that,’ she added sorrow- 
fully. 

‘Why not?’ queried Peter, interested and amused. He had 
never seen such a speaking face as the face of this little brown 
maid. 

‘Folks like us never fall in love that way,’ she explained ; 
**tis only among gentry, I do low, and in books. With us, you 
know, ’tisn’t the same. A man mostly picks up the maid what’s 
nearest at hand. There’s Jim Bridle—he used to walk with Eliza 
Maidment; but when he went away he said he’d have to look out 
for another sweetheart.’ 
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Peter laughed; and Prue went on, after ruminating for a 
moment : 

‘ And father, he was courtin’ my Aunt Jane until she was took 
with the rheumatic fever, and then he left her for mother, because 
he said he was afraid she might have it again, and then he’d have 
to look after her instead of her lookin’ after him.’ 

‘I see,’ said Peter. 

He knew she spoke the truth. In her class of life propinquity 
and convenience actuate most men in their choice of a helpmate ; 
and the girls are often enough led by the same motives. 

* All the same,’ resumed Prue, ‘as I told you this morning, 
I can understand things, and I—I know all you are feeling, Mr. 
Hounsell, and I'll try and help you every way I can.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said he, amused by her fervent tone. Poor 
little girl! How could she help him? But if it pleased her to 
think she could, let her try, by all means. At any rate, the human 
sympathy was sweet to him, and took away something of the 
soreness engendered by the disappointment and annoyance which 
had fallen to his lot that day. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


i time has come to think of trout and of catching them, and 

Mr. W. Earl Hodgson’s Trout Fishing ' is a source of reflec- 
tion. Beginning with trout flies, he somehow ‘gets caught up’ 
in a treatise on Calvinism and ‘scientific Determinism.’ About 
Calvin I should be happy to discourse, though I never heard that 
he even trolled with a minnow in the Lake of Geneva, but ‘ Deter- 
minism ’ is another affair. On looking at Mr. Hodgson’s coloured 
prints of flies one sees that they are big ones, and are meant to be 
fished with wet. Now, it seems that Mr. Hodgson himself can 
and does catch trout with wet flies in chalk streams (not merely in 
a breeze in a flat—everybody can do that), and, as he can succeed 
thus, the problem is settled, solvitur ambulando. The thing can 
be done. But most people cannot do the trick. Being con- 
genitally a duffer, and very short-sighted, I can seldom catch a 
trout with a dry fly in a chalk stream. With a wet fly I cannot 
catch them at all, except in a wind, or when they are grubbing in 
* weeds and pushing up their tails, when they will sometimes take 
a wet fly. That, as a rule, they immensely prefer a dry fly, when 
they are rising at natural floating flies, is experience so common 
as to be almost universal. Mr. Hodgson himself is the exception ; 
he can take such trout with wet flies. But the rest of mankind, 
who cannot do so, will go on using dry flies. Even in a rapid 
Highland stream, the Tummel, I have seen a very good fisher fail 
to get a trout till I advised him to dry his flies, which he did, for 
the first time, and then he was successful. 

* 


Oo 
Mr. Hodgson remarks that Greenwell’s Glory ‘is not green.’ 
Of course it is named after the inventor, the Rev. Canon Greenwell, 
of Durham, the eminent archeologist. Long ago the learned 
Canon saw the trout eagerly take a certain fly—its entomological 
name I know not—and had it imitated in a rough-and-ready way. 
His success was great, and if the Canon had a royalty of a penny 
. 1 A. and O. Black. 
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a gross on Greenwell’s Glories, he would be rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. There seems to be no copyright in artificial 
flies ; the Society of Authors should look into this matter. 


* * 
- 


Sir Herbert Maxwell’s successful experiments with sky-blue 
and scarlet artificial Mayflies do not persuade Mr. Hodgson that 
trout are colour-blind or indifferent to colour. It is a case for 
making more experiments in various conditions. The angling 
world is very lazy; Sir Herbert’s experiments, as far as I am 
aware, stand alone, like those of Sir William Crookes on D. D. 
Home and ‘movements of objects without physical contact.’ 
There was only one D. D. Home, but there is always a Mayfly 
season, and Mr. Hodgson ought to try the ‘ Bloody Mary’s’ (I prefer 
to call the scarlet Mayfly the ‘Mary Tudor’) for himself. It has 
not proved possible to get small duns dyed scarlet of the proper 
translucency, but the difficulty may be surmounted. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Hodgson is quite right in advising, in a loch, the use of the 
finest gut compatible with strength. I once fished a Highland 
loch, using the same flies as a friend (the wasp was the favourite), 
but employing the finest gut of the chalk stream. My friend, who, 
used the ordinary thick gut of Highland lochs, had scarcely a rise, 
while, for once, I was lucky, and got a number of sea trout and a 
salmon. The water was brown, and there was plenty of breeze, 
yet the fish preferred the flies on fine gut. 

* * 
* 

I do not know who believes, as Mr. Hodgson says people do 
believe, that ‘in the Kennet the trout are proof against all flies 
but the Mayfly.’ In a ripple on the long, dead flats the trout of 
Kennet take a wet fly just as trout do in a Highland loch. But 
the big ones, of from three to eight pounds, are total abstainers on 
these occasions (as far as my experience goes), and they do take the 
Mayfly. If the rule of the water is that you return everything 
under two pounds, the wet fly is not of much avail in the Kennet, 
though a man may catch dozens of trout under weight. When the 
trout miss the natural fly in the Kennet (and I have seen them 
miss more often than they scored), there is not much use in fishing 
for them. They do not mean business, just as a salmon is only 
playing when he keeps on ‘ coming short’ at the artificial fly. But 
Mr. Hodgson seems to find that trout miss the real fly very often, 
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whereas I have seldom seen it happen. He argues that they do 
not feed in earnest till many real flies have been drenched. It is 
a painful circumstance that Mr. Hodgson would rather like to see 
worm fishing permitted on chalk streams. There ought to be no 
fishing with the worm at all—it is not fair on the worm. If I could 
forgive Mr. Hodgson, it would be for the sake of his fantasy The 
Whustler which is a fishing story of unequalled merit and, of 
course, of a mythical complexion. 






* * 
7 


Autograph-hunting is a sport hard to understand. Somebody 
has paid 9001. for a draft of a letter written by Mary Queen of 
Scots. Where is the value? It is a long letter, perhaps 2500 
words, in the queen’s large, legible hand. But it had been published 
in a photographic facsimile, with text and translation in print, and 
every drop of historical information had been wrung out of it by 
Father Pollen, S.J. If the original draft had then been burned, 
nobody would have been the poorer, except the heirs of the late 
Mr. Scott of Halkshill, the owner. His family generously presented 
Father Pollen’s admirable edition to the Scottish Historical Society 
@ year ago, so it is not the novel historical contents that make the 
seven pages of old paper sell for 9001. I hope that the purchaser 
of a small parcel of State papers of 1576, about a robbery of jewels 
from Queen Mary when a prisoner, will print the contents, as they 
may have artistic if not precisely historic interest. 


* * 
— 


During the controversy on ‘ Compulsory Greek ’ light has been 
thrown on the curious differences that exist among different human 
minds. Several gentlemen and one or two ladies have explained, 
in the columns of Nature, their own sufferings and their own limita- 
tions. They were scientifically bent, yet they were obliged to pass, 
at Cambridge, a preliminary examination in Greek. They tell us 
about the methods whereby they acquired the irreducible minimum 
of the language of the Gods, of Homer, and of Sophocles. They 
learned a little of the grammar, they got the cribs by heart, and 
knew the Greek words by head-mark ; and thus, with much waste 
of their precious youthful days, they just managed to satisfy 
examiners. They forgot in a few weeks the little they had known, 
and as to the existence of any literary merit or charm in what 
they had read, they were absolutely unconscious of it—and no 
wonder. 
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Minds of this cast have been cruelly treated! It is a burning 
shame, and nothing less, that budding ‘scientists’ should be set 
to cut Greek blocks with the razors of their modern minds. But 
their academic tormentors will say that they were unaware of the 
existence of minds of this peculiar quality; ‘We did not know 
that people could be such idiots,’ they will explain. It was their 
business to know, and to adjust the system of education accordingly. 


* * 
a 


What is sauce for the scientific goose is also sauce for the classical 
and literary gander. I entirely agree in the opinion that scientific 
minds, as a rule, are incapable of Greek, and Mr. Darwin himself 
could never learn German. In the Atheneum for April 1, a writer 
on ‘N rays’ suggests that the staff of M. Blondlot’s laboratory at 
Nancy perhaps could not express themselves in English. Perhaps 
the scientific intelligence cannot master alien tongues. In that 
case scientists ought not to be forced to waste the minds that 
might be discovering M rays in poetry and prose of which they will 
never discover the merit. Perhaps M or N or Z rays are not more 
‘useful’ than Greek, but one never knows. They may contribute 
to the ‘synthesis of sugars,’ and make these commodities cheaper 
—a boon which we can never expect from Greek. But if Greek is 
not to be ‘ compulsory,’ why should mathematics be ‘ compulsory ’ ? 
Some minds are as incapable of mathematics as ‘ scientists’ are 
incapable of Greek or of literature. 


* * 
* 


My own experience of mathematics is exactly parallel to the 
scientific men’s experience of Greek. By the cruelty of an effete 
University, I was doomed to master two whole books of Euclid 
or be ploughed in ‘Smalls.’ Nobody could teach me Euclid, still 
less Algebra. My brain and nervous system broke down; mine 
eyes were filled with childish tears. I sobbed hysterically. That 
way lay madness. Of Arithmetic I was equally incapable. Buying 
a Colenso and a Euclid, and retiring into seclusion, I acquired 
Arithmetic, to this extent, that I pleased examiners by triumphantly 
proving ‘ Therefore a penny = 240.’ They let me through, none 
the less, perhaps allowing my Latin prose to compensate for 
my mathematical imbecility. I did know, for a week, two books 
of Euclid well enough to pass upon ; Euclid, granting his premisses, 
is a logical and not uninteresting writer. But my youth was 
embittered. I cannot say that my time was wasted, because it 
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was worth nothing (to Science), and does not count. In other 
respects compulsory arithmetic was as hard on me as compulsory 
Euripides on the children of Science. Macaulay, Tennyson, Sir 
William Hamilton were, I believe, on my mathematical level, and 
could not take honours at Cambridge, though all of them were at 


least as clever (in a useless way) as the ordinary Science man. 
All were victims of compulsion. 





* * 
* 


Yet, surely, something must be compulsory! Mathematics, 
obviously, ought not to be, because some people, above the standard 
of idiocy, are incapable of mathematics. Greek ought not to be 
compulsory, because Greek literature (or any literature, probably) 
is empty nonsense to the young scientific men and women. There 
must, nevertheless, be some test to prove whether the student 
knows anything at all, has taken any trouble at all, or not. Would 
it not suffice merely to examine every candidate in what he thinks 
he knows, in the study which he professes that he has pursued and 
intends to pursue ? If he can pass in that, be it history, electricity, 
conchology, classics, or what not, let him pass, and go on his 
learned way rejoicing. I am old-fashioned enough to think that 
the historian should have to pass in Latin, because charters and 
other non-classical documents and chronicles are couched in a 
low form of that language. But the modern historian can do very 
well without Thucydides, Polybius, and Aristotle. Greek ought 
not to be exhibited to the scientific man ; it makes him so angry, 
except when he is misusing it to coin scientific terminology. 

* * 
. 


The objection may be urged that, as very few boys will learn 
Greek if it is not compulsory, schoolmasters will starve. But that 
is only the usual ‘rub in the green’ of political economy. You 
make sugar of beetroot, and the West Indies starve. You invent 
a new machine, and working men starve. You invent new photo- 
graphic methods of reproducing drawings, and wood-engravers 
starve. Economically speaking, all this is just as it should be, 
or must be, and the same rule applies to schoolmasters. They 
must apply their energies otherwise. No doubt many of them 
are not too stupid to learn science, as Cato learned Greek, late in 
life. The elder members of the profession must blandly perish in 
the struggle for existence, like other species out of harmony with 
their environment. Things will adjust themselves, and, in a 
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generation or two, only the people who deserve to learn Greek 
will learn it. Ido not see why German should not be compulsory, 
because German is useful, and, besides, is much more difficult 
and distasteful than Greek, demanding more application and 
making less appeal to the useless literary taste. One would be 
more sorry for schoolmasters—nay, there might be no prospect of 
starvation before them at all—if they had taught Greek in a 
sensible way, and made even the beginnings of the study interesting. 
But they ground at grammar—empty grammar—without even 
telling us who the Greeks were, and why they have enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation for some centuries. The awkward position of 
schoolmasters is due to their own want of intelligence, and stereo- 
typed, wrong-headed methods. 


* * 


The anonymous letter-writer is usually not a very sagacious 
person. Here is an example : 


*Loneman’s Macazine for January 1905. “At the Sign of 
the Ship,” p. 284. “In an article published in Harper’s Magazine 
for November I wrote something about Queen Mary and Joseph 
Riccio. The date was June 1566. To my horror, in the printed 
article, David appeared, not Joseph. Someone having authority 
substituted ‘ David,’ but the authority was not historical authority, 
for David died, in painful circumstances familiar to alt, on March 9. 
He could not be receiving mysterious diamonds and a secret mis- 
sion from the Queen in June; it was one of the blunders that I 
do not make.” 

“I have just come across the above. It rather amuses me, 
especially that last line! For if Mr. Andrew Lang had thought 
for a minute he would have remembered that under the old-style 
calendar June 1566 was some nine months anterior to March 9, 
1566, and therefore, so far as [sic] there being any anachronism, 
David might have pocketed the diamonds and fulfilled his mission, 
and gone back to his Queen long before March 9. If it had been 
March 29, Mr. A. L. would have been all right. 


‘I think it is worth a penny to put this before the infallible 
A. L’ 


The correction is uncalled for. David Riccio was murdered on 
the March 9 immediately preceding June 1566—by our reckoning, 
on March 9, 1566. Had I lived at his period, I would have written 
that he perished on March 9, 1565. Living in the present era, I 
say March 9, 1566, like other people. If one wants to be meticu- 
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lously accurate (and to puzzle the general reader) one writes that 
Riccio was dirked on March 9, 1565-66. Moreover, all the world 
knows that he was dead before June 1566, and could not then 
be carrying diamonds and messages. However, even Mr. Fraser- 
Tytler, and, I think, even Macaulay, fell into slips from accuracy 
by overlooking the confusion caused in year dates by the change of 
reckoning. 





* * 
* 


Similar nice derangements of dates occur in a narrative which, 
I hope, the reader will find curious. We are well accustomed to 
autobiographical novels, in which the heroes recount their own 
heroic adventures. They usually begin, ‘ You ask me, my grand- 
children,’ and then the old boy tells of his loves and wars. Now, 
we seldom, if ever, get a genuine narration of adventures by the 
adventurer in the times dear to historic fiction. Very few men 
who have been mixed up in great affairs sat down to write out 
their own stories, like Sir James Melville and Sir James Turner. 
Both of these amusing authors kept their love adventures ‘ out of 
the memorial,’ and their works are not asked for at the circulating 
libraries. Both have given materials to novelists, but neither is 
read—the more’s the pity. 

* + 

In the Bulletin of the Société de Histoire du Protestantisme 
Frangais (January-February 1905) we find a real autobiographical 
hero. French Protestant history is not gay ; wherever you open 
it you find something about the Edict of Nantes or the Bartholomew 
massacre. The Protestants had the worse of the battle, and were 
abominably ill-treated, but they did a great deal of butchery 
themselves, and after sending in a waggon-load of Catholic prisoners, 
each lacking a hand and a foot, what could they expect? How- 
ever, our hero, Alexandre Savous, was only thirteen, and did no 
harm to anybody. He came from Montauban, and was of a legal 
family. He says that his mother died in 1651, and that he was 
born in 1672, and was nine at his mother’s death! The editor of 
the Bulletin will therefore observe that the mother died in 1681, 
not in 1651. Alexandre was a very weakly child, and his mother, 
to whom he was tenderly devoted, taught him to detest the errors 
of the Church of Rome. Alexandre nearly died of sorrow when 
she departed this life, but his father was very kind, treated him 
like a grown man, and entrusted him to collect his rents and sel! 
his cattle. In-September 1685, Alexandre’s brother and sister 
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were taken away, and, being very young, easily embraced the 
errors of the Church of Rome. Alexandre frankly says that, if 
he had been caught, he would have done the same thing, though 
reluctantly. He retired into a dry ditch, prayed for courage, and 
got it! He ‘felt an inexpressible joy, a new courage,’ and, yet 
more extraordinary, new physical strength. He had never been 
able before to walk two miles, but now he went off and walked 
eleven miles, while later he often did fifteen or eighteen in a day. 
He left comfort and even wealth behind him, for his father had 
no taste for martyrdom. At his first halt he met a friend, Lalauze, 
who was making for Bordeaux, but had not money for both. 
Alexandre returned homewards, with what he calls ‘ the criminal 
design ’ of selling some of his father’s wheat. But he asked only 
half the market price, and every customer disliked the transaction 
and refused to buy. He could have taken as much as he needed 
out of 15,000 francs in gold belonging to his father. He had 
helped to hide this treasure not long before, when the Govern- 
ment was dragooning the Protestants of Montauban. Not many 
boys would have hesitated, as the father was a sad good Pro- 
testant at heart; but Alexandre thought the action wrong, and 
wandered off to save his soul with only eight francs in his pocket ! 
He reminds me of St. Theresa starting for martyrdom among the 
Moors at a very tender age. 


Resisting the temptation to help himself to some plate, a 
watch, and a horse at an inn, Alexandre walked along, ingeniously 
throwing off his track some people who were sent after him by his 
father. An innkeeper tried to make him go to Mass, but he pre- 
ferred to tell a lie, told a good one, and escaped. Carrying his 
shoes over his shoulder, he trudged along, and tried sleeping in 
the open air, but was afraid of being eaten up quick by wolves. 
Luckily a passer-by with a led horse let him mount it, and he 
overtook his fugitive friend Lalauze. Two nice Protestant girls 
gave him sixty francs, and said that they, too, meant to run away. 
During two wet days the tender theologian did nothing but sing 
psalms and talk controversy with a priest. At the next village 
Alexandre was put in the lock-up, and menaced with the galleys 
or the gibbet, and got nothing to eat. But the boy was not to be 
shaken, and was turned loose. By one way or another they 
reached Marseilles, and saw the galleys full of Protestants. Money 
never failed the fugitives ; they bought good clothes, pretended to 
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be Chevaliers de Malthe, took a papist (fugitive for some roguery) 
as a valet, went on board a ship, and so, by Genoa and Gibraltar, 
to Amsterdam. Here a generous uncle turned up, and Alexandre 
went to Leyden, pursuing his studies at the famous University of 
that place. Alexandre became a preacher, married, and had 
twelve children. Probably he never enjoyed anything so much as 
his runaway expedition at thirteen, in which he did not suffer 
half the sorrows of David Copperfield in his flight to Betsy Trot- 
wood. However, he was game for anything, from the galleys to 
the gibbet, and he ‘kept the bird in his bosom.’ I must add 
that the learned editor, M. N. Weiss, when he writes history, 
should not say that Charles IX. was King of France in April 1559 ! 
The King was Henri II., who was succeeded by Francis II., who 
was followed by Charles IX., as every schoolgirl is expected to 
know. These were awkward times! In 1572 the General Assembly 
of the Kirk proposed that everyone should be free to kill any 
Catholic who would neither abjure nor leave the kingdom. Nothing 
came of this; but in France you had not your choice of leaving 
the country, and at Marseilles Protestants abjured by the score. 
Alexandre is estimable, but I prefer Mr. Stanley Weyman’s young 
men. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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